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Any one who thinks the elephant a slow, 
clumsy beast would have cause to change his 
opinion on seeing him at work along the rivers 
of northern Siam. The rainy season, which be- 
gins in April, is the time when the teak logs, cut 
during the dry season in the forests about the 
upper waters of the Menam River, are floated 
down to Rahang, where they are caught and 
rafted to Bangkok. Instead of red-shirted, 
spiked-shoed “river-drivers” such as handle 
the logs in their downstream journey to the 
sawmills on the Penobscot and Kennebec in 
Maine, the “lumber-driving” of the Siamese 
rivers is done by barefooted, half-naked men on 
elephants, and the “ bone” labor and much of 
the thinking involved in the operation are done 
by the elephants. 

The middle of June, some years ago, found 
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the drive of teak logs that I was taking down 
the Me-ping River about half-way on its journey 
from the cuttings to Rahang. My crew con- 
sisted of twenty elephants with their Shan and 
Lao mahouts, or keepers, who drove the logs, 
and as many bullock-drivers, choppers, and men- 
of-all-work to attend to the camps and haul 
supplies. Boats were needless, for there was 
no water too deep or current too strong for the 
elephants, who went up and down the steepest 
slopes and over rocks like great cats as they 
patrolled the river, rolling into the current with 
heads, trunks, and tusks the logs stranded along 
the channel, or wading out into cataracts to 
break a forming jam. All these elephants were 
tuskers, except my riding elephant, Lala, and 
the biggest and strongest and most docile of 
all was Prahada’s elephant, Chao Chahng, the 
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chief, who stood ten feet high at the shoul- 
der. Prahada was a northern Lao, a thorough 
maw chahng, or elephant-master, who, like all 
good mahouts, was on the best of terms with 
his animal, and I had learned that the two 
were to be depended upon to carry through the 
hardest jobs that by any chance might come up 
in the day’s work. 

In camping in the forest it was not unusual 
for us to find, of a morning, the tracks of some 
wild animal which had reconnoitered the camp 
during the night. Such a discovery excited no 
particular alarm, as the prowling beasts of 
Siam commonly avoid man, and the worst that 
was looked for from a tiger or panther was that 
he might spring upon a straying buffalo or goat. 
Hence it was the unexpected which happened, 
when a tiger one evening, with the whole camp 
awake, seized a man who had gone a few steps 
from one of the fires to fetch wood to replenish 
it. At his outcry and the sound of the tiger’s 
growl, the Shans and Laos, realizing at once 
what was to be done, caught blazing brands 
the 
rescue. 


from fire and rushed to their comrade’s 


A brand flung at the tiger struck him 
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in the head, causing him to drop the man and 
sneak away in the darkness. The tracks of th 
tiger showed him to be a very large as well a 
bold one; but after his experience with th 
firebrand, he was not likely, so the men as 
sured me, to venture into the camp agai: 
while fires were burning there. The man was 
not dangerously hurt, and we hoped that our 
troubles from wild beasts were ended, as the, 
had begun, with this visit. 

But we were not to be rid of the tiger s 
easily. He was lurking along our line of work 
on the river next day, as the alarm 

shown by the elephants on several ox 
casions testified. When night came on 
and most of the men and elephants 
were back in camp, Prahada, who 


“* STRETCHING 
WENT SLIDING DOWN THE SLOPE.’ 


BOTH FORE LEGS STRAIGHT OUT BEFORE HIM, HE 
(SEE PAGE 1063.) 

had been sent that day far upstream, had not 
returned. Presently the crashing sound of an 
elephant coming at full speed was heard in the 
forest, and soon Chao Chahng appeared in a 
state of great excitement, and Prahada was not 
on his back. He halted among the other ele- 
phants, and then we saw that his back was 


torn by a tiger’s claws. I made up a search- 


ing-party, and by the light of torches we went 
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back over the elephant’s trail for half a mile. 
Then rain began to fall, ending our search, as 
it blotted out the tracks, and we returned, hav- 
ing found no sign of Prahada. 

The story of the tragedy we never learned 
except as it was written in the wounds on Chao 
Chahng’s back. The claw-marks showed that 
the tiger had leaped on him from behind, and, 
as was to be expected, he had run away, for an 
attack from that quarter will throw the brav- 
est and steadiest elephant into an uncontroll- 
able panic. Whether Prahada slipped to the 
ground, was pulled down from his seat by the 
tiger, or was brushed off by the big elephant’s 
running under a tree could only be guessed at, 
for no trace of him was ever found. That the 
tiger which killed and carried him off was of 
uncommon fierceness was shown by his leaping 
upon an elephant so formidable in size as Chao 
Chahng. 

There was reason to fear that the big ele- 
phant, having felt the tiger’s claws, and missing 
the mahout to whom he was accustomed, might 
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refuse to work again on the river; but Prahim, 
a cousin of Prahada, took Chao Chahng out 
next day with the others and put him through 
his tasks without trouble. It was evident that 
the great creature mourned for his dead master, 
as was shown by his restlessness at night, and 
by his utterance of a moaning sound from time 
to time, very different from the grunt and snort 
of the other elephants. That the great, patient 
creature was to be the avenger of his slain 
master no one in the camp could have thought 
or dreamed. 

The tiger gave no further sign of his presence 
either by day or night about the camp, where, 
for precaution, fires were kept burning from sun- 
set to daylight. The following day some of the 
elephants working above the camp showed fear 
of something that they saw or scented in the 
undergrowth on the river-bank; but as I sent 
them out now in companies of three together, 
the tiger, if he was lurking about, did not ven- 
ture to attack any of them. But he prowled 
near the camp that night, as we saw by his tracks 
next morning. 

“ To-day — one, two, three since Prahada 
went,” said a Lao forester to me, holding up 
his fingers one after another to signify the 
lapse of days; and shaking his head gloomily, 
he added: “ Now the tiger will come back 
again.” 

After the recent tragedy, with the knowledge 
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that the tiger which carried Prahada off was 
awaiting his chance for the next victim, it was 
a matter of course that both elephants and men 
should become demoralized and that work 
should lag. Several of the men, two with ele- 
phants, quit my service under various pretexts, 
but really from fear of the tiger, and I knew 
that if another man were carried off by him it 
would mean a general stampede of my force. 
With the purchasing firm at Bangkok impa- 
tiently awaiting the news of the arrival of the 
logs at Rahang, I had to see my work hindered 
and in danger of coming to a standstill through 
one murderous brute, which could not be killed 
or frightened away, unless by some accident, 
which was not at all likely. I carried my 
repeating-rifle on my trips from the camp, partly 
in the hope of catching a “snap-shot” at the 
tiger, but more to inspire my men with courage 
and confidence ; and further to inspirit them I 
added fowls to their ration of rice, made presents 
of fancy cloths and tobacco to the subforemen, 
and promised that every elephant-driver should 
receive five silver coins beyond his stated pay 
if the logs were all down at Rahang by the first 
day of July. 

The tail of the drive was lodged at some 
rapids five miles up the river, and by clearing 
these it would be practicable to move camp a 
day or two later, which might take us below 
the ranging of the tiger, who had made his 
presence known to us in every instance from 
somewhere above thecamp. None of the men 
or elephants liked to be sent in this direction, 
and so for this work, on the third day, I de- 
tailed four of the best tuskers and drivers, and 
accompanied them on my riding elephant. My 
presence, with the rifle slung to my riding-pad, 
gave courage to the men, which was imparted 
to their elephants, and they worked so well that 
by the middle of the afternoon the rapids were 
cleared, 

Below the rapids the river broadened into a 
long pool a quarter of a mile wide, and of a 
depth of three or four feet except where the 
current had cut a deep channel along the foot 
of the high eastern bank. At the edge of the 
rapids on the east side, as I waited for Chao 
Chahng to push the last log into the current, I 
called to the three mahouts across the stream to 
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keep on down the west bank, intending myself to 
take a forest path leading to the foot of the 
pool on the east. They had disappeared round 
a bend in the shore, and Lala was leading the 
way up the east bank from the river, when my 
rifle slipped from its slings and fell upon the 
rocks. At his mahout’s command, Chao Chahng, 
coming on behind us, picked it up with his 
trunk and passed it back to me, when I found 
that the hammer was jammed by the fall and 
so would not work. We got upon the high 
ground, and I was hoping as we went on that 
the tiger would not take this time to show him- 
self, when we heard the three elephants across 
the river all trumpeting together. Something 
in their note our animals seemed to understand, 
for at the sound Lala opened out her ears like 
fans and quickened her pace, and I could hear 
the big elephant gathering speed behind her. 
Another minute and Chao Chahng, acting as 
if he were beyond all control of his mahout, 
rushed past us and soon was lost to view among 
the trees ahead. 

Suspecting the cause of the trumpeting, I told 
my mahout to keep as close after Chao Chahng 
as he could, and we hurried along until, in 
making a cut-off from the path, we came in 
view of the river, and the mahout, bringing 
Lala to a sudden halt, pointed with his hand 
out upon the pool. Above the surface near the 
opposite bank was the black-and-yellow head 
of a swimming tiger, the ripples of his wake 
widening back to the low, wooded shore, while 
after him into the water came the three ele- 
phants with their mahouts urging them on. 
They had discovered the tiger crossing the 
river, and knowing that in the water he was 
helpless to attack them, the mahouts had not 
hesitated to put their elephants at him. The 
tiger, realizing his disadvantage, was swimming 
fast for the eastern bank, with excellent pros- 
pects, as far as we could see, of making it safely, 
for Lala was of no use against him, and Chao 
Chahng, who might possibly have headed him 
off in the water, had run away. 

With my rifle useless and believing that Lala 
would bolt as soon as the tiger touched the 
shore, I was thinking of following the big ele- 
phant’s example, when I heard him coming 
back. He had been running, not from fear, but 
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to search out a place where he could get down 
to the water without breaking his neck, and now 
he emerged from the woods at the brink of the 
high bank in line with the course in which the 
tiger was swimming. He advanced, testing his 
footing, until the dirt at the edge, crumbling 
under his feet, began to rattle down to the 
water; then stretching both fore legs straight 
out before him, he curved his big body over the 
brink, and went sliding down the slope. The 
tiger, seeing him coming, turned back toward 
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rose some three feet above the water’s surface, 
and scrambled upon it. Here he bristled and 
roared, while the four elephants came up and 
lined themselves around him. At my com- 
mand, the mahout turned Lala back toward the 
cataract, and fording the river there, forced her 
out into the pool above the other elephants, 
where she took a position from which I 
could see all that went on. 

Had my rifle been in working order I could 
have settled matters with the tiger where he 





** HERE HE BRISTLED AND ROARED, WHILE THE FOUR ELEPHANTS CAME UP AND LINED THEMSELVES AROUND HIM a 


the middle of the stream. The bank fell fifty 
feet down to the water, and was very steep, and 
how Chao Chahng avoided turning a somer- 
sault or two on the way is a mystery; but 
somehow he kept “right side up,” and, with 
Prahim hanging desperately to the girth to save 
himself from dropping over his head, he plunged 
into the water. From a fountain of mud and 
spray his trunk emerged, and then the top of his 
back, moving out into the river, with the ma- 
hout climbing to his place on the neck. Like a 
monitor in a running tide the elephant pro- 
pelled himself across the deep channel, and, 
gaining his footing in the shallower water be- 
yond, he loomed up, confronting the tiger, 
which turned and swam to a great boulder that 


stood, for no hunter could have asked for a 
surer shot than he presented. With my rifle 
disabled the situation was quite another thing. 
On the rock the tiger stood level with the shou!- 
ders of the elephants, and for them to close in 
upon him where his spring would land him 
squarely upon the nearest one’s head was too 
much to expect of elephants or mahouts. From 
a safe distance away they trumpeted and threat- 
ened him with their trunks, but came no nearer, 
while the tiger, facing one and another in turn, 
made feints of springing upon each, but refused 
to quit the rock. Even Chao Chahng, who 
plainly was there for business with the tiger, 
was not disposed, with the scratches still fresh on 
his back, to give him a second chance to find a 
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foothold there. And all the while we were so 
near the tiger that I could see the line of singed 
hair along his head where the firebrand had 
struck when he tried to carry away the man at 
the camp a few nights before. 

After a half-hour of waiting, with nothing 
gained, I was debating with myself whether a 
fire-raft would be more likely to dislodge the 
tiger than to stampede the elephants, when the 
muddy water grew more turbid and I could see 
that it was rising round the rock. A rainfall 
somewhere up the river was the cause of the 
change, which might indicate a trifling rise or a 
sweeping freshet. The elephants already were 
quite deep in the pool, and if the water kept on 
rising it was certain that they would not stay 
until it was high enough to force the tiger from 
the rock. In five minutes, however, the water 
had risen a foot, and the elephants now were 
looking anxiously from the tiger up to where 
the rapids were beginning to roar with the com- 
ing flood. Every tropical beast stands in su- 
preme dread of an inundation, and the tiger 
turned from his besiegers to sniff and grow] in 
a new key as the roar of the cataract grew 
louder and the rising water washed up against 
his paws. With the stream surging against their 
shoulders, the elephants shifted about in their 
tracks so as to face the current, and the ma- 
houts had to keep up a continual shouting, and 
work their great-toes vigorously against the 
backs of the flapping ears, to prevent the un- 
easy animals from returning to the shore. Only 
Chao Chahng held his ground, facing the tiger, 
while Lala, shuffling round uneasily, seemed 
undecided as to whether her safer course were 
to remain under his protection or to take to 
her heels. 

Something drifted past me toward the rock 
—a great teak log that the rising water had 
brought down from somewhere upstream. As 
it scraped along the rock the tiger several times 
seemed on the point of stepping upon the log. 
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He hesitated, but just as its rear end was pass- 
ing he glided upon it. The heavy log, fioat- 
ing deep in the water, sank lower beneath his 
weight as, crawling to the middle of it, he was 
borne from the rock. While the other mahouts 
vainly tried to force their elephants to the log, 
Chao Chahng, at Prahim’s word, pushed swiftly 
forward upon the tiger, who, balancing himself 
upon his unsteady support, could move only for- 
ward or backward. At sight of the tusks and 
upraised trunk above him, the tiger, turning, 
with a whine of fear crept swiftly back on the 
log, evidently hoping to regain his place on 
the rock. But Chao Chahng, following his move- 
ment, struck him a sweeping side blow with his 
trunk that sent him flying into the water. ‘The 
other tuskers, no longer to be restrained, were 
plunging for the shore, and Lala bolted after 
them. I caught one glimpse of the big elephant 
rushing upon the tiger struggling at the surface, 
and after that, while Lala took the rocks and 
holes at the bottom, I was kept too busy holding 
myself by the ropes to the pad to turn my head 
until we were at the shore. Then, looking back, 
I saw the water swirling over the rock, and 
above the surface only the floating log, and 
Chao Chahng stalking shoreward through the 
flood with the air of having just discovered that 
the river was rising. 

We made our way down the shore to the 
camp, where the men, on learning that the man- 
eater was killed, built bonfires in rejoicing, and, 
to the accompaniment of flute and pipe, ‘sang 
songs for half the night in celebration of Chao 
Chahng and his victory over the tiger. The 
river rose five feet in an hour, and when it had 
subsided next day the tiger’s body was found a 
mile below the pool, stranded on a bar. It 
had been too long in the water for the skin to 
be worth saving, but I wore one of his claws on 
my watch-guard at Rahang on the Fourth of 
July, which day found our camp there, with all 
the logs in boom, ready for rafting. 
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(Begun in the August number.) 
CuHaprer VII. 


ELINOR TO THE RESCUE, 


As Elinor paused, breathless, unable to push 
her way farther, the crowd before her divided, 
and she beheld the prisoners and their guard. 
She gazed anxiously at the soldier, whose face 
was grimly resolute, and whose erect, powerful 
frame looked unyielding as a rock. He still 
kept a heavy hand on the shoulder of Frangois, 
whose clenched fists and fiercely gleaming eyes 
told of a desperate struggle, in which he was 


scarcely yet subdued. And Marie? It was dif- 
ficult to believe that the poor, cowering peas- 
ant-woman was really a fair and proud lady. 
She had sunk down on the grass, her head 
drooping, holding the child close in her arms. 

Pushing and jostling in their eagerness, men 
and serving-maids and village folk gazed and 
gaped, whispering to one another and gesticu- 
lating. Now and then one of the bolder spirits 
would put a question to the soldier on guard, 
and receive a growling answer which promised 
ill for the prisoners. 

Bits of conversation came to Elinor’s ears. 
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“Tush! °*T is but a poor gipsy pair—what “Why, why, how now! Mistress Elinor! 
harm can they do? Let ’em go, say I.” What ’s this?” exclaimed the young officer. 
“What harm, say you? The vagabonds! “Let them go! Oh, fray let them go! 
The man will hang for a thief, I warrant,” It’s not their fault—it ’s mine! I did it—I 
“ Nay, an ye ’d heard that fellow speak, as hid them!” 
I did! *T was the very fiend’s jargon. I tell “What? Who? The prisoners? ” 


ye, the man’s a wiz- 
ard.” 

“Ay, and the wo- 
man a witch! Best to 
the pond with ’em, 
and see whether they 
sink or swim.” 

Was there any hope 
left? Poor Elinor 
grew sick with fright. 

Suddenly a voice 
beside her said, ‘‘ Well, 
whatever they be, | 
trow Captain Law- 
rence will give them 
their deserts.” 

Captain Lawrence! 
Of course it was for 
him that they waited. 
Starting out of her be- 
wilderment, she strug- 
gled back through the 
crowd, and ran to the 
house. Fairly tum- 
bling against Dame 
Hester, who _ stood 
with Rachel and Bess 
oa the threshold, and 
slipping from her 
aunt’s detaining hand, 
she hurried indoors, 
and upstairs toward 
the guest-chamber. 

At that very moment 
Captain Lawrence was 





coming down the hall 


“*HE STILL KEPT A HEAVY HAND UPON THE SHOULDER OF FRANGOIS.”” 


with the soldier who 


had brought him news of the arrest. A quick “Yes, yes! And they ’re innocent—truly 

pattering of feet sounded on the stair-case, and they ’re innocent. Oh, let them not be 

an eager little figure came flying up to them, harmed!” 

and almost into the captain’s arms. Almost Captain Lawrence looked in amazement at 

breathless, the child called: the child, as she paused for breath, panting, 
‘Captain Lawrence—stay! Oh, please, almost sobbing with excitement. 

please let me speak to you!” **Come,” he said, “ I must know the mean- 
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ing of this.” And he led her to the hall be- 


low 
“So—now we ’re alone. Now tell me all 
about it,’’ and the captain smiled encourage- 


ment. ‘“‘ You know them, you say? You hid 
them?” 
“Oh, sir! ’T was for the baby’s sake. It 


was so late, last night, and they had nowhere 













“*wHY, WHY, HOW Now! 


to go—and Pierre had no supper—and Marie 
was so weary. They ’re on their way to 
France, you see, and they ’d walked miles and 
miles, and could go no farther. And she told 
me they were poor servants, and begged me 
to help her. And I could not leave them out 


there in the woods all night—not with the baby, 
—so I hid them in the old chapel where the 
sheep are kept in winter. 


And—I dared not 
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MISTRESS ELINOR! WHAT ’s THIS?’” 
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tell Aunt Hester. And they were going away 
just now, only your men caught them—and 
you see they were doing no harm! And oh, 
sir, the folk are all so fierce against them! 
They think the man ’s a wizard, when he ’s 
only speaking French! But you wi// save 
them? Oh, say you will!” 

The young officer looked down at the 
flushed, pleading face. He felt the clasp of 
the little cold fingers, as in her earnestness she 
caught his hand in hers. 

“Save them? Two poor wayfarers and a 
babe—was ’t not so? No, my little maiden, 
the war deals not with such. I must, in sooth, 
look into the matter. But never fear! Come, 
you shall see for yourself.” 

The crowd on the lawn was growing impa- 
tient, and not alone to learn the fate of the 
prisoners, for those who had been absent on 
the previous day were longing for a sight of the 
captain himself. When he appeared there was 

a general pressing forward to see the 
wounded hero. Now he stood be- 
fore them, erect and tall, his sword 
at his side; but the arm that should 
have wielded it hung helpless in a 
sling, while an earnest little maid, 
her shyness all forgotten, held fast 
to the uninjured hand. 

“So, Master Goodwin, whom have 
we here?” he demanded, as the pris- 
oners were led forward. 

j The soldier guarding them saluted. 
“‘ Sir, we found this fellow, with the 
woman here, hiding like unto thieves 
i’ the building yonder, and have 
therefore arrested them as suspicious 
characters. The knave showed fight, 
sir. He seemeth to be a desperate 
wretch. He speaketh naught save 
in his own pagan tongue.” 

Captain Lawrence studied the Frenchman 
closely. “So, thou fellow,” he said at last, 
“hast not a word to answer for thyself? 
Knowst thou aught of what ’s said to thee? 
Come, speak out, or it may go ill with thee.” 

The reply was an outburst in the prisoner’s 
own language, accompanied by earnest ges- 
tures, plainly showing that he woulJ have 
answered if he could, but that he did not 
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understand a word. In the moment of breath- 
less waiting which followed, Marie fell on her 
knees before the officer. 

“ Ah, m’sieur, m’sieur, mercy!” 
her short. “Thy cause hath 
been pled already.” Then he turned to the 
men-at-arms. “Since here be neither our 


Goliath nor he of the scarred face, release 


But he cut 


the prisoners.” 

The soldiers drew back, and Marie rose 
slowly from her knees, seeming hardly to 
realize the joyful truth. 

“These persons are to go their way, free 
and unhindered.” The captain’s voice was 
clear and resolute as he addressed the people. 
“For, hark ye all, whoe’er this man be, he is 
not one of those we seek. If you would know 
what like they are, one is a six-foot giant with 
the strength of two in his arm.” He glanced 
at the slight figure of the Frenchman. ‘ The 
other hath a sword-cut on his cheek, from 
brow to lip, whereof this fellow bears no mark. 
Nor are these evil-doers of any sort, but a poor 
serving-man and wife, who, finding no other 
shelter, rested here last night. And this I 
have from one whose word I can trust. So, 
friends, since they have done no one any 
harm, I doubt not you will see them out of the 
town in all peace and quiet. And there ’s an 
end on ’t—saving only to beg your pardon, 
Mistress Bradford, for this disturbance upon 
your land.” 

Various degrees of surprise, disappointment, 
vexation, or relief appeared on the faces of 
some thirty anxious people, while Captain 
Lawrence turned again to the prisoners, and 
said: “ Here is that will help ye to reach Dover 
ere nightfall” ; and, drawing something from his 
wallet, he pressed a silver coin into the woman’s 
hand. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


rIME FOR REFLECTION, 


As Elinor watched the travelers plod away 
she saw Marie look back at her with a happy, 
Regardless of every one but 
her friends, the 
smile, and then, with sudden daring, waved 


thankful smile. 
Elinor nodded, answering 


As she did so a pair of loving little 


her hand. 
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arms were held out to her in return, and baby 
also waved good-by. 
for 


Elinor cared 


The crowd soon left the lawn, 


They were safe—safe! 
nothing else. 
and there remained only a few servants and 
the men-at-arms, to whom Captain Lawrence 
was giving some last instructions. Yet even 
then she was far too happy to think of herself, 
until she heard, ‘“‘Come hither, Elinor,” and 
found her aunt waiting for her with a very 
sober face. 

“Wilt thou never learn to conduct thyself 
as a maiden should?” Aunt Hester spoke 
slowly and gravely. “I am amazed at thee. 
Thou shouldst have known better than to go 
running about in that harebrained fashion— 
and following after Captain Lawrence himself! 
’"T was most unseemly! Holding his very 
hand, too! What must he not think of such 
frowardness! And what madness set thee 
waving at that woman? ”’ 

“TI ’m sorry, aunt,” began Elinor, wondering 
if she were to escape with only a reproof for 
bad manners. 

Before she could say more, Aunt Hester 
turned away to order one of the serving-men 
to look well about the stables, for she had no 
doubt that the vagabonds had stolen what they 
could lay hands on. 

“Oh, Nell! Was that the secret?’’ Rachel 
asked in a loud whisper. 
ing with questioning eyes, and now that her 
mother’s back was turned, she could be silent 
no longer. “Itis! I know it is! You came 
from there! You did’ You knew they were 
there all the time!” 

Here Rachel stopped and looked, and Bess 
looked, and Elinor looked. Mistress Brad- 
ford had finished her orders, and caught the 
She stood before the children with 
both little 
daughters hung their heads, and her niece 


She had been watch- 


last words. 
a face so shocked and stern that 


turned very white as she met her aunt’s steady 
gaze. 

“Elinor, didst ‘Alou know those people were 
there? Answer me.” 

“Ves, Aunt Hester.” 

“Then why didst not tell me at once?” 

Elinor did not know what to reply, and, as 


Aunt Hester waited in grim silence, looked 
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helplessly at Rachel and Bess, and finally at the 
three soldiers beyond. The men-at-arms were 
moving away and the captain himself was 
approaching. ‘‘ Why didst thou not tell me?” 
Aunt Hester repeated. 

Captain Lawrence reached the group in time 
to hear the question. He saw the culprit turn 
to him a frightened, imploring face. 

“Prithee, Mistress Bradford, blame 
not,” he hastily put in. ‘She came to me this 
morniiig with the whole story. A pretty coil 
we should have had to untangle had it not 
been for her; but the little maid spoke out 
right bravely, and I thank her for it.” 

Rather taken aback by this sudden inter- 
ference, Dame Hester looked at the young 
officer as if she considered him an impertinent 
boy who had taken it upon himself to instruct 


her 


his elders. 

“ You are kind, Captain Lawrence,” she said, 
“to look thus lightly upon such ill behavior, 
but I cannot let it pass. Elinor, when didst 
thou find those people there? ” 

“I did not find them there, Aunt Hester.” 
The girl breathed quickly, but her voice was 
firm. “I found them in the woods last night. 
They were afraid, and knew not where to go. 
And so—the baby, Aunt Hester—it was for 
the baby—I brought them to the sheep-cote.” 

“Thou didst Aide them there? Elinor! 
Thou shouldst have come straight to me and 
asked my leave. I would have helped them 
had I seen fit. Now, go to thy room at once! 
Thou shalt breakfast on bread and water 
to-day. Go!” 

In her aunt’s opinion Elinor crowned her bad 
behavior with a show of defiance, for she 
walked into the house with her head thrown 
proudly back and a look which seemed to say, 
“T will not ask pardon.”” But she bit her lip 
only to keep it from trembling, and bravely 
fought back her angry tears. 

“Father would have told me to do so,” 
“He ’d have called me his 


a 


she 
said to herself. 
brave little Royalist—I know he would 

Then in a flash she remembered the buckle. 
She had left it on the baby’s neck, and in the 
excitement of the last hours it had been quite 


forgotten. It was gone—her precious keep- 
sake! Would she ever see it again? Her 
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courage gave way and she broke down and 
sobbed. And yet who had her jewel now? 
Who, but a baby princess? Father had meant 
her always to keep the buckle; yet he would, 
she felt sure, have been glad that she should 
give it up in such a cause as this. And, al- 
though the tears would come, she tried to be 
happy in the thought that she had lost it in 
the service of her king. 

For a while it seemed as if every one had 
forgotten her, but presently she heard clatter- 
ing feet outside her door, and a voice called, 
“Nell, Nell, are you there?” 

It was Rachel— Rachel who had blurted out 
the whole secret and brought down punishment 
on her cousin. Now Bess was calling, too. 

“ Nelly, are nt you there?” 

Nota word from Elinor. But for those two 
vexatious little marplots there would have been 
no trouble at all. They might call until they 
were tired, it made no difference to her. 

There was a sound of whispering. 
“Nell, I’m so sorry !” 
tive. “I did n’t mean to tell!” 

“You did, just the same!” burst out Elinor. 

“ But I could n’t help it. I forgot, and I’m 
And the choke in Elinor’s voice 


Then, 
The voice was plain- 


really sorry.” 
was answered by a doleful sniff outside the 
door. Next she heard the sisters run down 
the hall. 

“T ’m glad they ’re gone! I 
anybody!” she said to herself. 
hours dragged slowly along she grew ready to 
forgive them both if only they would return. 

Aunt Hester came, as Elinor knew she would, 
and talked a long time. Aunt Hester found 
her niece in a rebellious mood, positively re- 
For Elinor was 


don’t wish 
But as the 


fusing to own herself sorry. 
glad of what she had done, and only two things 
troubled her, neither of which she cared to 
explain. She had lost her beloved jewel and 
she had deceived. 

Again and again she argued the matter over 
with herself. It could not have been a lie. 
She had merely told Captain Lawrence that 
the woman had said she was a servant. Even 
that was true, for was she not serving her 
Yet not for the world would Elinor 
Yes, she had 
And he had believed 


queen? 
have had him guess the truth. 
meant to deceive him. 
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her—he had said so before every one, and he 
had set the prisoners free. How good and 
kind he was! He ought to have been a Cava- 
lier. With all her heart she was grateful to 
him, and yet she wished that he would go 
away, so that she need not face him with that 
secret on her conscience. 

The long dismal day was over at last, and 
at bedtime the three little girls “ made it up” 
together and kissed one another good-night. 
Next morning, when Elinor came out from her 
disgrace, she and her cousins were as good 
The past day’s discipline 
her 


“ 


as ever. 
seemed to transformed 
thoughtful and obedient a maiden that Dame 
Hester began to hope that her madcap niece 


friends 


have into so 


had at last learned her lesson, and would yet 
do credit to her aunt’s training. Indeed, poor 
Elinor had no heart for play, with the loss of 
her jewel fresh in her memory; and when she 
saw the kind eyes and merry smile of Captain 
Lawrence, she could only turn away with a 
guilty color in her cheeks and the secret weigh- 
ing heavily on her mind. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CONFESSION. 


A FEW days later the village was again 
aroused—this time by the news that the baby 
princess, Henrietta, had been stolen away from 
Oatlands Palace by her governess, Lady Dal- 
keith, and carried no one knew whither, but 
some thought to France, to her mother, the 
exiled queen. 

As Elinor was now sure that the royal fugi- 
tive was safe, and that she was no longer bound 
to keep the secret, she began to feel that her 
confession must come. More than once she 
was on the point of telling the whole story to 
Captain Lawrence, who had become the friend 
and playfellow of all the children; yet the fear 
that, when he knew the truth, he might be 
angry with her, always held her back. At last 
the captain’s health was quite restored, and he 
was ready to take the field again—and still 
she had not spoken. The day before his de- 
parture she felt that she could be silent no 
longer, and yet she was glad of every task or 
errand that delayed the dreaded moment. 
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At sundown she saw him in the garden all 
alone. Next morning at daybreak he would 
ride away. This was her last chance, and she 
must be brave. 

“Captain Lawrence, I think I ought to tell 
you something.” 

“Really? It must be something very im- 
portant.” As he saw her earnest face, the cap- 
tain’s eyes twinkled so mischievously that Eli- 
nor was confused and could not go on. 

“Well, what is it? Has Dick been lost in 
the hop-field again, or has Fox chosen the 
bantam cock for his supper? No? 
must have been singing one of those awful 


Then you 


Cavalier songs again, wherein you cry ven- 
geance the Roundheads.” ' 
“Pray don’t tease me, Captain Lawrence! 


on 


I really ought to tell you. 
know—that I hid that night. They—they—I 
only told you the woman said she was a servant. 
that Well, the 
baby— you remember the It was not 


Those people, you 


no untruth. 
baby? 
really Pierre—it was—the princess!” 
“What!” The captain 
as if he thought that she had lost her senses. 


I ’m sure was 


started, and looked 


What mean you, Elinor?” 

’t is true, I 
At first, I thought 
of course they were only poor French folk, and 


“The princess! 
“Yes, the Princess—I know 
found it out that morning. 


I hid them because Marie said they were serv- 
ing a Royalist lady, and they feared the sol- 
But next day, when I came to fetch 
them their breakfast, I heard Marie telling the 
baby not to cry, because she would soon be a 


diers. 


” 


princess again. 
“Tt cannot be! You mis- 
took. 
‘* She was no hunchback, but the fairest lady 


I ever saw, and the hump was naught but a 


No, no, child! 


That hunchback creature!’ 


bundle of rags. She was frightened when she 
saw me and would not tell me who they were, 
but said I must think of them only as Marie 
and Pierre, and I must keep the secret faith- 
fully. 
and every one knows they ’re fled, so I ’m sure 
And you ’re not angry 


But now they must be safe in France, 


I ought to tell you. 
with me, are you? 
know, and if I were a man, I should be fight- 


For I’m a loyal maid, you 


9? 


ing against you and for King Charles ! 
It was hard to tell the story, for the captain 
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looked at her as never before. She saw his 
face flush and his brows contract as he listened, 
while his eyes grew so dark that she was fright- 
ened. “ You are sure of this?” he asked, when 
she had finished. 

“Oh, yes! Quite sure!” 

That he was angry she saw plainly enough. 
Was it because the poor little princess had 
escaped from the hands of her enemies? No, 
surely the kind-hearted soldier could not be so 
cruel as to wish her back again. 
He must, then, be angry with Eli- 
nor herself—but not, she thought, 
for having done her duty. It 
could be only because he, too, felt 
that she had deceived him. 

She watched him pace back and 
forth, never once looking at her, 
seeming to forget that she was 
there. She did not know what to 
do, and yet she would not leave 
him while matters were in this 
troubled state. So she stood, 
helpless and unhappy, carelessly 
plucking both flowers and leaves 
from a rose-bush, and scattering 
the leaves on the path. 

Presently, as his walk brought 
him near her, the captain glanced 
at her in surprise. 

“Still there, Elinor? ”’ he asked. 

She looked up from under her 
drooping lashes, her lips pouting 
in a way that made it seem as if 
she was cross, but which meant 
only that she was distressed. 

“What a doleful face to wear over a vic- 
tory!”’ he said. 

Victory! Had the Royalists won a battle, 
thought Elinor, and was this his way of telling 
her? 
“The day was yours, was it not? You helped 
your princess on her way to France, despite us 
all. ’T is too late now to bring her back 
again.” His frown was gone and his old, win- 
ning smile had returned. He was not angry 
with her, after all. Her face grew bright with 
pleasure. 

“But you are glad, too, Captain Lawrence, 
are n’t you? You must be glad she’s safe!”’ 


He thought a minute before replying. 

“Elinor,” he said at last, “had I guessed 
the truth that day my duty would have been to 
hold the prisoners in the name of Parliament. 
They had been a worthier prize than the rogues 
we chased hither in vain. *T would have won 
me high commendation, too—mayhap from 
General Cromwell himself.” And there was 
a touch of bitterness in his tone. ‘ Lady Dal- 
keith had marvelous courage, truly, thus to 





‘(IT WAS NOT REALLY PIERRE—IT WAS — THE PRINCESS!” 


bear away the princess in very defiance of the 
order! She would have paid dearly had she 
failed! But ay, Elinor, such captures are not 
to my liking. Since she had come so far and 
braved so much—with all my heart I ’m glad 
she is safe and free.” 

Elinor clapped her hands, laughing with de- 
light; and then, suddenly remembering the 
dignity of her thirteen years, she stepped for- 
ward demurely to bid the captain good-night. 

“You are such a wise little maid,” he said 
as they parted, ‘‘ and know so well how to keep 
a secret—you would not find it hard to keep 
this one still longer? Then best say naught 
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about it to any one. Good Mistress Bradford 
would be sorely grieved if she knew. "T would 
but give her needless vexation. And should 
the story get abroad, it might bring heavy 
trouble upon us all. You must wish me God- 
speed to-night, for I shall be off to-morrow at 
dawn. Will you promise me, before I go, still 
to keep our secret faithfully?” 

“TI promise,” Elinor answered. 
keep it always—faithfully.” 

“ Farewell, then, my little Royalist.” And 
he stooped and kissed her cheek, for the 
wistful earnestness of the upturned face told 
him what a lonely child she was, and how hard 
had been the battle in which she had served 
her king. 


“Yes, I'll 


CHAPTER X. 
WHEN THE KING CAME TO HIS OWN. 


As the years went by, the last hopes of the 
Royalists faded, and one dreary winter’s day 
King Charles was led forth from his long im- 
prisonment to die upon. the scaffold. To loyal 
Elinor he was now the “ martyr king,” and even 
among the Puritans there were those who felt 
grief and indignation over that cruel death. 
Then came the days of the Commonwealth of 
England and the end of the Civil Wars. 

In the time of peace that followed, Captain 
Lawrence, now a colonel, again visited Brad- 
ford Grange. There he found his high-spirited 
little Royalist a gentle, thoughtful maiden of 
nineteen. They often spoke together of that 
visit of six years before, and of the secret, 
which she still kept faithfully. And before 
another year the colonel brought Elinor Arden, 
as Mistress Elinor Lawrence, a bride, to his 
home at Cliffland Hall. 

Here she led the quiet, useful life of a matron 
in those Puritan days. Nevertheless, Elinor 
felt the blood of the Cavaliers stir once more 
in her veins, when at last there was hope that 
the wandering Stuart prince might return to 
his father’s throne. The death of the great 
Cromwell was followed by a time of confusion 
and distress, and the nation was soon ready to 
welcome back its king. On the twenty-ninth 
of May, in the year 1660, Charles II entered 
London in triumph, greeted by the shouts of 
the joyful people. No one was more truly 
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glad than Elinor; while’ Colonel Lawrence, 
seeing that the cause for which he had fought 
no longer lived, now laid aside his sword and 
became a willing subject of the new ruler. 

Late in the fall of the Restoration year came 
the news that the queen mother, with her daugh- 
ter, the Princess Henrietta Anne, had sailed 
from France to visit her son, King Charles. 
The royal girl made her journey from Dover to 
the palace of Whitehall in a far different man- 
ner from that in which she had left the king- 
dom, in the stormy days of her babyhood. 
Now, loyal crowds gathered to see the lovely 
princess, and the thunder of cannon welcomed 
the exiles home. 

Elinor, far away at Cliffland Hall, felt that 
between her and the king’s young sister lay a 
bond such as none in that exulting throng could 
know. And when her husband, whose own 
affairs called him at that time to London, pro- 
posed that she should go with him, she was as 
full of eager jéy as if she had been a girl again. 
So it happened that Colonel Lawrence, with 
his wife, and their little son and daughter, left 
their country home and came to visit London. 
There, more than once, Elinor’s wish was 
gratified with a glimpse of a fair young face as 
the royal carriages passed by. 

There, too, she found a noble friend to wel- 
come her. Lady Lyndhurst, in whose castle 
she had once made her home, was delighted 
to see again her favorite of years before; and 
even forgave Colonel Lawrence his having 
fought on the rebel side —for the sake of the 
maiden whose heart he had won. 

It was Lady Lyndhurst herself who, early 
one afternoon, surprised the family by an un- 
expected visit to their lodgings. The midday 
meal was over and 4¢t/e Elinor had climbed 
into her mother’s lap, while Geoffrey, standing 
by his father’s chair, was hearing about a pro- 
posed walk along the river to Whitehall Stairs, 
where the king’s barge lay. A knock sounded 
at the door, and a boy entered, dressed in the 
moss-green velvet and gold lace of the Lynd- 
hurst livery. 

“My Lady 
Lawrence,”’ he announced with a lordly air, 


Lyndhurst, to visit Mistress 


and a bow worthy of a courtier. 
Elinor and her husband had been invited to 
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see the sights of London in her ladyship’s 
coach, and to dine in state at her home, but 
for her to visit ‘hem was an unlooked-for honor. 
The colonel hastened to assist their guest to 
alight, and presently returned with my lady on 
his arm. 

“‘T have taken you by surprise, have I not, 
my dear?” she cried, embracing Elinor, and 
patting the rosy cheeks of the little brother and 
sister, who were led forward to kiss her hand. 

“And surely you can never guess what has 
brought me up all these stairs to your lodgings. 
At such an hour, too! Thanks, Elinor, but I 
will eat nothing now—we of the court break- 
fast late. Marry, but I am clean out of breath 
from my haste!” 

She sank down on a chair, panting a little 
from her exertions, but her eyes sparkled merrily 
over some secret of her own. She was an im- 
posing figure, sitting there, with her fur-trimmed 
mantle thrown back, displaying the sheeny 
folds of her wine-colored brocade, and with a 
wonderful head-dress of Spanish Ice covering 
her silver hair. 

“ And now,” said Lady Lyndhurst, when she 
had regained her breath, “ now for the errand 
that brings me hither. Elinor, do you go 
straightway and change that sober dress for the 
silken gown wherewith you graced my dinner 
some days ago. And make ready the children, 
too, for I am come to carry you three away 
with me to Whitehall. Can you guess for what 
Because I am so commanded by the 
Henrietta!’”’ She paused to enjoy 
“I promised you 


reason? 
Princess 
the surprise of her listeners. 
a sight of her Royal Highness ere you left 
London, did I not? And now I am better 
The wish of your heart was 
to see your princess. Now, it seems, your 
princess cannot rest without seeing you. So 
haste you to make ready, for we must be there 
within an hour. And you, sir,” she added, turn- 
ing to Colonel Lawrence, ‘“‘had you been the 
Cavalier I vow nature intended you for, I 
would have you to the palace, too. And, but 
for the queen mother, I doubt not the princess 
would have commanded your presence as well. 
She was eager enough to see you! Ay, I 


than my word. 


took pains to tell her Royal Highness how 
much she owed her escape to you also.” 
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“Thou art willing that I should go?” Elin: 
asked her husband. 

But he only said: “To see thy princess 
’T was for that I brought thee to London. 

When ready for the visit, even in their simp! 
dress, Elinor and her children looked worthy t 
be the guests of royalty. Geoffrey’s brig 
chestnut hair fell in curling love-locks over h 
broad collar; while Nell, in her white frocl 
with a quaint silk cap on her golden head, wa- 
herself like a little princess, so her mothe 
thought. And a fair and stately lady was Mis 
tress Lawrence, in her gown of dove-colore: 
silk, with soft lace on her arms and breast 
Lady Lyndhurst declared that she bore herself 
like a duchess, and that the pose of her head 
and neck was Clearly meant for the court. But 
as her husband gently wrapped her mantle 
about her shoulders, Elinor gave him a look 
which said that she was happiest as wife and 
mother in their quiet country home. 

A few minutes more and the Lyndhurst 
coach was whirling away to the palace of 
Whitehall. 

“To think that the princess herself should 
send forme!” said Elinor. ‘That was through 
your kindness, Lady Lyndhurst, I know with 
out asking. But pray, my lady, tell me how 
it came about.” 

“Ah! that is a secret. 
her Royal Highness tells it you. 
tience, and you shall know all by and by.” 

Arrived at Whitehall, they entered the palace 
between the ranks of guardsmen in their glit- 


You must wait until 
Have pa- 


tering uniforms and ascended the great stair- 
way. Elinor saw, as in a dream, the shimmer 
of silk, the flash of jewels, the sweeping bows 
of the gallants, the curtsies of the ladies, as 
they passed through the gallery to the rooms 
of state. At the door of an inner apartment 
Lady Lyndhurst spoke to a gentleman-in-wait- 
ing, who disappeared, and, returning a moment 
later, ushered them into a private drawing- 
room. Elinor hardly noticed the splendor all 
about her, the rich hangings, the frescos on 
walls and ceiling, the glitter of gold and crystal, 
for, at the farther end of the room, with maids 
of honor gathered about her chair, the Princess 
Henrietta waited to receive her. 

Elinor curtsied low, and then Lady Lynd- 
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hurst led her forward, with the words, “ Your 
Royal Highness, here at last is /inor Arden.” 

“ And glad I am to welcome her,” 
silvery, girlish voice, as, curtsying again, Eli- 
nor kissed the hand held out to her. “So 
you, Madam Lawrence, are the one who, as a 


cried a 
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mignons / Bring them here at once,” the prin- 
cess said, with her sweet French accent, as she 
looked at the little pair, standing shyly hand 
in hand. 

Nell, tiny maiden that she was, clung to her 
mother as she dropped a bobbing curtsy. But 
Geoffrey proved him- 














* 
ee. 


cavalier, 
that 
his curls touched the 
hem of the princess's 


self a true 


bowing so low 


pearl-broidered robe, 
after which he 
lutely took his stand 
beside her chair, and 


remained 


Treso- 


there, his 
gaze never once wan- 
dering from her face. 

No wonder Geoffrey 
had lost his heart! For 
at sixteen the Princess 
Henrietta Anne was al- 
ready the boast of the 
French and the Eng- 
lish court. There was 
something fairy-like in 
her beauty and grace, 
as she sat there in her 


creamy satin gown, 
with gems sparkling 


on her white arms and 
slender throat, and in 
her hair. And 
cheek was tinged with 
delicate rose, and her 
dark eyes shone with 


her 


a laughing light, for 
she was in the early 
springtime of happi 
ness and love, 

~s often 


have so 





*** AND NOW FOK THE ERRAND THAT BRINGS ME HITHER,’ 


little maid, sheltered me that night? I have so 
And Lady Lynd- 
hurst tells me you would fain see your baby 
princess, too.” 


long wished to find you! 


“Your Royal Highness is most gracious to 
grant me my dearest wish,” replied Elinor. 
“And these are your children! The dear 








heard the story,” the 


SAID LADY LYNDHURST.” 
“ 
how 


princess said, 
my own dear faithful Lady Dalkeith bore me 
away in peasant guise; and how a brave little 
maiden, named Elinor Arden, helped me on my 
way. I always wondered how it fared with 
her, and to-day Lady Lyndhurst comes and 
tells me all. So now I must have the tale again 


She signed to an attendant. “ Bring 


” 


from you. 
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seats for Lady Lyndhurst and Madam Law- 
rence.” 

As she spoke, she put her arm around Geof- 
frey, and drew the shy little sister to her side 
as well. Her manner was so full of sweet gra- 


“(SHE DREW FORTH A CHAIN OF GLEAMING PEARLS.” 


ciousness that Elinor lost all embarrassment 
at being seated in the presence of royalty. 
She told the story of how she had found 


the wanderers, how she had hidden them 


THE 
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in the old chapel, and how, in the morning 
their secret had been revealed to her. An 
now the princess laughed merrily as she lis 
tened, and now the tears rose in her eyes. 
The account of the capture and release filled 
herwith girlish delight 
“And the youn; 
captain who 
free—he is now you 
husband?” she asked 
“Ah! you must tel 
him that those poor 
wayfarers have beet 
ever grateful for his 
charity. And te!l him” 
—a roguish smile dim- 
pled the corners of 
her mouth—“‘that the 
king knows, too, how 
passing well he there- 
by served the crown.” 
When the story was 
ended, said : 
“There is one thing 
you have quite for- 
got. But this should 
rouse your memory.” 
Taking from one of 
her maidens a beauti- 
ful silver box, she drew 
from it a golden buckle 
studded with gems and 
tied with a faded crim- 
son ribbon. 
“And then,” 
added, when Elinor, 
kneeling, had received 
her childhood’s trea- 


set u 


she 


she 


“as, long ago, 
pre- 


sure, 
you gave your 
cious jewel to save a 
little princess, so now 
that grateful princess 
‘ returns it to you and 
gives you “his, as a token of her love.” 

This time she drew forth a chain of gleam- 
ing pearls, and with her own hands clasped it 
about Elinor’s throat. 


END. 
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Just how it began 
/ Elton never knew. 
He had heard whis- 
pers of the class “rush” for several days, but 
nobody in his crowd seemed to know much 
about it. Belfour, who came from his town, 
told him that it was the custom for the Sopho- 
mores to wait until the Freshmen were coming 
from gymnasium practice, and then meet them 
on the lower campus. A cane seemed to be 
the bone of contention. 

Elton had been at college just one week. On 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, at four, every man in 
the Freshman class was required to report at the 
gymnasium for practice. On the second Tues- 
day the Sophomores met them at the door. 

Elton was among the last to leave the main 
floor of the gymnasium. Half-way down the 
steps he heard a sudden, sharply punctuated roar 


outside: “U Rah! Rab! 
U Rah! Ree! 
Varsity! Varsity! 


Nineteen three! ” 


Elton’s heart began to beat with excitement. 
Those were the Sophomores. And then he 
heard a defiant yell—weak at first, but gaining 
strength as lusty voices swung into the refrain: 


“U Rah! Rah! 
U Rah! Roar! 
Varsity! Varsity! 


Nineteen four! ” 


Those were the Freshmen —that was his 
class! His eyes brightened. He was beginning 
to understand class spirit now ! 

Down at the door there was a little block- 





ade. Impatient at the delay, somebody at the 
top of the stairs gave a mighty push, and the 
whole crowd swept down to the bottom — tum- 
bling and sliding and eager, but not laughing. 
From outside came the Sophomore yell, drown- 
ing all else. 

At last Elton came to the door, just when 
the tension was almost too great. As far as 
he could see across the lower campus were 
swarming groups of young men, all elbowing 
and closing in on a single mass of fellows, that 
swayed first one way and then the other. 

Elton ran forward. A student in a red sweater 
blocked his way. 

“ Nineteen four ?” he asked threateningly. 

Elton threw back his head. “Yes, sir, I 
am,” he said. It was the first time since he had 
come to the university that he had not re- 
peated it meekly. 

The fellow nodded. “So am 
“and lots of these fellows around here. 
are getting pushed and jostled and walked on, 
just because we are not organized. You see, 
the Sophs know one another; we don’t. Here, 


’ 


I,” he said, 
But we 


let ’s bunch ourselves.’ 

He threw back his chest, and called out in 
a voice that rose above the din: 

“ Nineteen four this way!” 

He turned to Elton. “I know you,” he 
said. “Saw you doing stunts in the gym; and 
I saw your muscles, too.” He smiled grimly. 

Elton looked up. “Oh, I say—” he began, 
Then his curiosity got the better of him. “ What 
does it all mean ?” he asked, pointing his thumb 
at the struggling mass of humanity. 
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“It’s a class rush,” explained the other. “At 
least, that ’s what they callit. It’s really a cane 
rush, a bit disorganized here in the West; and 
the Sophomores use it as an opportunity to 
walk over the Freshmen and throw them into 
the lake. It ’s the nearest thing to hazing 
that ’s allowed.” 

By this time there were thirty or forty stu- 
dents, red of cheek and short of breath, gathered 
around the two. 

The man in the red sweater held up his hand. 

“ Fellows,” he said, “this is Elton, 1904. 
He’s going to lead us.” 

There was a moment of silence, then clear 
and sharp came the yell: 


“U Rah! Rah! 
U Rah! Roar! 
Varsity! Varsity! 


ed 


Nineteen four! 


More Freshmen came, and still more, till the 
crowd was a small army. Then Elton began 
to understand. The longing to do something 
for his class grew strong upon him. The fel- 
lows hoisted him high upon their shoulders. He 
turned to the crowd. 

“ All right, fellows,” he said. “ We want that 
cane: let ’s get it!” 

They were still tugging at it when the crowd 
of Freshmen came, in a solid mass, like a bullet. 
Somebody weakened and let go; somebody 
else’s hold slipped. Everywhere were Fresh- 
men—crawling under the 
scrambling over them, shoving between them. 
Back 
of him were two hundred sturdy fellows, pent 
He went through and 


upper-classmen, 
Elton, as leader, hit the crowd first. 


up with excitement. 
over a score of astonished young men. Almost 
before he realized it, he had his hand on the 
precious cane. Then more Freshmen came, 
and pulled the Sophomores off before they un- 
derstood the sudden energy. And all at once, 
panting and with clothes torn, Elton found him- 
self in possession of the cane. 

Some instinct told him to run, 
there were five hundred men after him. 

Elton could run with the best of them, but 
there was no hope of getting away with a 
crowd closing in from three sides and the lake 


In an instant 


in front. 
Back of the gymnasium lay the boat-house. 
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Elton made straight for this building, circled 
the walk to the front, and took a quick glance 
at the boats along the piers. All were chained 
securely except one. In this a man with a 
heavy sweater was just leaving the pier. 

There was no time for delay, no time for 
apologies. Straight for the boat Elton ran; 
when he was near it he jumped. 

The man was startled — there was no question 
as to that. For twenty minutes he had been 
loafing idly about the pier, alternately arrang- 
ing the cushions in his boat and smoking a bull- 
dog pipe, as he waited impatiently for a friend. 
And now — 

“ Well,” he gasped, taking his pipe from his 
mouth, “ who are you?” 

“T’m Elton—1904,you know. I’ve got the 
cane. [—” 

“Oh!” The man moved his big shoulders in 
silent laughter. “Then the class rush is on, 
and you ’ve got away with the cane.” 

“ Not yet,” said Elton, anxiously, as he fitted 
the oars into the locks; “they ’re coming.” 

They were —not one or a dozen, but scores 
and scores of them—all eager and determined. 
A whole row of boats was launched as quickly 
as they could be unlocked from the pier. Groups 
of stalwart fellows dropped into the seats, and 
a hundred muscular arms dipped the oars into 
the water. 

Meanwhile 
shipped his oars. 
ever, his face brightened, and he slipped the 
blades into the water. Elton noticed that there 
was no splash, hardly a ripple. 

“ You ’ll help me get away ?” he asked. 

“1 ’m a Junior, old man; I ’ll help a Fresh- 


man in Elton’s boat had 


As he saw the pursuit, how- 


the 


, 


man any day. Now row for all that ’s in you.’ 

With his back to the man, Elton dipped his 
oars and leaned forward. He pulled steadily, 
with all the force of his muscles. He knew the 
man behind him had caught the stroke exactly. 
The boat leaped forward in a mad rush that cut 
the water sharply before it. 

Elton could see the pursuers coming. 
were some husky pairs and fours among them, 
and Elton wondered if it would be possible to 
He was cooler now, and began to 


There 


get away. 
wonder if it were all worth while. 
Then, suddenly, back on the shore, a hun- 
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dred Freshmen sent up the class yell. It 
caught Elton like a powerful stimulant. His 
heart throbbed ; his eyes brightened; his mus- 
cles felt fresh and strong. He was doing it for 
the class. It was worth while. 

Theman behind him neverspoke. He was sim- 
ply rowing with all the power that was in him. 


a 


“STRAIGHT FOR THE BOAT ELTON RAN; 


Sometimes when Elton was a little slow in 
catching the stroke he could feel the boat shoot 
forward with a tremendous jump. His admira- 
tion for the man grew as he watched them draw 
away from the. pursuers. 

His oar slipped at last, and sent a shower of 
water back on the man. ‘The fellow only 
grunted and said, “Steady! Steady! Steady, 
oldman! We’ve just begun to fightnow. They 
have launched the four-oar shell. 

Elton had never seen a shell, but his eye 
caught sight of the boat back at the landing. 
It was slim and frail and fast. He bent to his 
work with renewed energy. Back of him a 


THE CLASS RUSH. 
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voice kept saying, “Steady! Steady, old man! 
Steady!” It quieted him and made him do 
his best. He knew the man outclassed him, 
though he pulled with the whole strength of his 
young body. 

At best it was an uneven race. Two men in 
a rowboat could not outrun four men in a ra- 


WHEN HE WAS NEAR IT HE JUMPED.” 


cing-shell. Elton did not realize this, however, 
and strained and tugged at the oars till the 
perspiration stood out on his forehead in great 
drops, and trickled down the side of his nose. 

He began to pant. He was not in training, 
and the pace was beginning to tell. He won- 
dered who the other chap was, and whether he 
had to learn to row that way, or whether he 
had always been able to doit. He felt an insane 
desire to stop rowing the boat and ask the man. 

The boat-house and gymnasium began to 
grow smaller and smaller as they receded in 
the distance. Elton noticed that the water was 
bluer the farther out they went. There were 
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waves. out here, however, that caught the boat 
occasionally, and tipped it so much he had to 
shoot his oar deeper down. It irritated him. 

Then the recollection of the mad, confused 
rush on the campus came back to him. He 
thought of the improvised class yell, and it got 
to ringing in his ears. He kept time with the 
oars, and pulled and pulled, and whispered and 
whispered the yell over to himself. And all 
the time the man back of him was saying, 
“Steady! Steady, now! You ’ll get it; don’t 
dig so deep! Steady! Steady, old man!” 

But the race was too unequal. Bit by bit 
the lighter, faster boat crept upon them. Elton 
began to wonder if he would be hazed, and if 
the torture would be great. It was worth 
while, anyhow; anything was worth while for a 
crowd of fellows like his class. 

Then the boat grated on the lake bottom, 
and stopped abruptly. 

Straight across the lake, Picnic Point juts 
out, a long, narrow peninsula. They had been 
rowing for this point, and it was here that the 
shell overtook them. Elton wondered what 
the upper-classmen would do to him. He was 
not afraid; he was only sorry that his class 
could not win the coveted cane. 

As a matter of fact, the Sophomores did 
nothing. After several boat-loads of them had 
come, they bundled him into a rowboat, leav- 
ing his companion to return at his leisure. 

Perhaps a hundred yards from the boat- 
house shore, the boat stopped. Back from the 
water’s edge, twenty deep, was a vast crowd. 

“ Now, Elton,” came the command, “ stand 
up and give your class yell.” 

Elton stood on a seat and gave it, not hurry- 
ing it, not mumbling it, but yelling it out with 
a pride that was in every note. He was glad 
to give the yell. 

He sat down again. On the shore five hun- 
dred voices took up the yell and repeated it. 
Elton began to wonder what it all meant. 

“ Now give our yell,” cried the 1903 leader. 

For a moment Elton’s head swam. Two hours 
before he would have done what they demanded. 
Now, the thing the men call “ class spirit ” was 
strong within him. He sat perfectly still. 
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Somebody prodded him from behind. The 
four fellows in his boat lifted him to his feet. 
He stood there helpless, looking over the 
crowd of boats farther out on the lake. Sud- 
denly his glance fell upon the man who had 
rowed with him. The fellow was leaning for- 
ward with a queer, half-doubting look on his 
face. 

Without a word, Elton shook his captors free, 
raised one arm, and dived from the boat into 
the lake. 

There was a wild clamor ir. the boat. Oars 
were slipped into the locks, and Sophomores 
jumped to the seats. 

Elton had a start, however, and the confu- 
sion in the boat proved too big a handicap. 
Willing hands helped him ashore, and he 
climbed out of the water, dripping but happy. 

“ Now, fellows,” he said, “ the class yell.” 

And they gave it defiantly, proudly, thunder- 
ingly, as it had never been given before — 
these boys who an hour earlier had not known 
the meaning of class spirit. 

On the way home Elton rubbed a little mud 
off one cheek, reflectively. 

“T wish,” he said, “that I could have kept 
the cane. But I suppose it ’s customary for 
the Sophomores to get it.” 

“Of course,” said a hearty voice behind 
him. 

Elton looked up and saw the man who 
had rowed with him grinning pleasantly. 

“You don’t know me,” he said, “but I ’m 
Kenton, captain of the varsity crew. I say, 
Elton, you are a stayer all right, and I want 
you to do something in athletics while you are 


here. The old college needs men like you. 
Don’t forget.” And he turned down a side 
street. 


“T think,” said Elton to a young fellow be- 
side him, who had evidently been in the lake 
also, “that I’m going to like this university. 
And honest, now, have n’t we the best class 
that ever got together? Let ’s give the yell 
again,” 

And they gave it, not only once, but they 
gave it twice—a dozen times. One and all, 
they had at last caught the class spirit. 














He was small and plump, of a red-brown 
color, with a beautiful bushy tail curling over 
his back. Have you guessed that he was a 
squirrel? Then look up his name in the dic- 
tionary and you will find out why he was called 
Chickaree. 

He lived in the trees behind the Brown House, 
waiting for the butternuts to get ripe. A big 
butternut-tree grew close by the fence. Mr. 
Squirrel’s bright eyes had spied the nuts early 
in the summer, and he had made up his mind to 
have them—every one. So, as soon as the ripe 
nuts began to fall with a thump to the ground, 
Chickaree was to be seen—as busy as a bee all 
day long, storing up food for next winter. 

The two ladies who lived in the Brown House 
used to watch him from the windows, and were 
never tired of saying how cunning he was, and 
how glad they were to have him get the butter- 
nuts. He must havea snug little nestin some tree 
near by — he would carry off a nut and be back 
again so quickly. But, though they watched 
carefully, they never could discover where the 
nest was, and by and by they gave up watching 
and forgot all about him. 

One morning, late in October, Miss Anne 
came to breakfast rather late and cross, saying 
to her sister, “ Sally, I believe this house is full 
of rats! There was such a racket last night I 
hardly slept a wink!” 

Miss Sally had slept soundly, and she laughed 
at the idea. Rats? There had never been rats 
in that house. It was just “Anne’s nonsense.” 

Miss Anne still insisted, and was awakened 
almost every night by the noise. “ The rats in 


the barn have moved into the house for the 
winter,” she said. So the rat-trap was brought 
from the barn, baited with cheese, and placed 
close to a hole in the underpinning, which 
looked as if it might be a rat-hole. There it 
stayed till the trap grew rusty and the cheese 
moldy, but no rat was caught. 

One day Miss Sally brought home a bag of 
peanut candy — “peanut brittle,” she called it; 
and to keep it cool overnight she put it in the 
workshop, where were kept the hammers and 
nails, the wood-box, and the garden tools. 
This shop opened into Miss Anne’s studio, and 
had an outside door near the butternut-tree. 

The candy was forgotten until the next after- 
noon, when Miss Anne went to get a piece. 
All that she found was a heap of torn and sticky 
paper. Every scrap of peanut brittle was gone! 

“ Those rats!” she declared. “ But how did 
they get in here?” 

The “how” was soon explained. Near the 
outside door they found a hole in the floor. 

Miss Sally was indignant, and, putting a thick 
board over the hole, pounded in enough wire 
nails to keep out a regiment of rats. 

As they stood in the open door a butternut 
dropped at their feet, and Miss Sally, in a flash, 
exclaimed, “Anne, do you think it could be 
that squirrel? —the nuts in the candy, you 
know ?” 

But Miss Anne thought not. “The noises 
in the attic—that could not be a squirrel. 
There are wire screens in the windows— he 
could not possibly get in.” 

Could n’t he? That same afternoon, as Miss 
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CHICKAREE, 


Anne crossed the yard, she saw the squirrel, with 
a nut in his mouth, spring from the fence to the 
low shed roof, then to the house roof, and sud- 
denly vanish under the eaves. And, looking 
with all her eyes, she spied a small round hole. 

The mystery was explained: this was the 
candy thief and the “rat” that danced jigs in 
the garret night after night! 

John said he would bring his gun and shoot 
the rascal as soon as he popped out of the hole. 

But the ladies would not hear of it. Shoot 
little Bright-eyes ? No, indeed! He had worked 
so hard, laying up his winter store. As long 


as he was n’t “ rats”” Miss Anne was sure she 
would not mind the noise, and, besides, did n’t 
squirrels sleep all winter? 

That evening she read up squirrels in the 








encyclopedia, and finding the name chickaree, 
she declared, “ That shall be our squirrel’s name, 
and he shall stay as long as he cares to.” 

So Chickaree stayed; and a fine winter he 
passed. He did sleep a great deal, but woke 
up to nibble his nuts and explore the garret. 
Once in a while, just for fun, he would venture 
out of doors, and the ladies saw him scudding 
over the snow-crust. But the greater part of 
the time he spent curled up in his nest. What 
a nest it was, to be sure— the very middle of a 


“‘HE DID SLEEP A GREAT DEAL.” 
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feather-bed! Miss Sally had tied that bed 
carefully in a sheet and hung it from a peg in 
the garret; but Chickaree had climbed up, 
peeped into the folds, and made up his mind 
at once that that was the bed for him. 

When spring came the feather-bed began to 
lose its charm. Chickaree became very wide- 
awake, spending his time in racing about the 
attic, prying into boxes and staring at him- 
self in an old mirror. He wondered who that 
bushy-tailed fellow could be—and tried to 
scratch him out. 

Then he began to gnaw the wooden boxes, 
the beams—everything; and the more he 
gnawed the better fun it was. Miss Anne’s 
nerves were so worn out by the grinding noise 
he made that she gave up calling him “that 
cunning little fel- 
low,” and now he 
was always “that 
tormenting squir- 
rel.” A dozen times 
a day she would 
have to drop her 
paint-brush, pound 
on the studio wall, 
and cry, “ Hush! 
hush !” 

At first Chicka- 
ree would be fright- 
ened into silence 
by those knocks, 
but hesoon learned 
that it was “ bark ” 
and not “ bite,” 
and he would stop 
to grin, and then 
calmly begin to 
gnaw again. 

The neighbors said: “Better shoot him; 
he ‘ll ruin your house, gnawing the beams 
and the roof.” But the ladies said “No” again, 
and hoped when summer came he would for- 
sake the garret. But he did not. It was a 
rainy summer, and Chickaree liked his dry 
quarters —so he stayed; and still he danced, 
and gnawed, and drove Miss Anne distracted. 

In July she had a bright idea, and got a 
friend who had been a boy not many years 
before to make her a box-trap, such as he used 
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to set for rabbits in the woods. “And when 
we catch Chickaree,” Miss Anne said, “ we ’Il 
carry him off to the woods and set him free.” 

The trap was baited with apple and placed 
on the shed roof; and there it stayed — empty. 
Chickaree never even saw it. He had forgot- 
ten the butternut-tree, and now traveled an- 
other road — over the front roof into the maples, 
where he could tease the birds and hunt for 
their eggs. 

One day Miss Anne had a headache. As 
she lay on her bed all the morning it seemed 
to her the squirrel had never before made such 
a racket overhead. After dinner she called 
Miss Sally. “Do try the trap in the attic; 
that squirrel is spending the whole day there!” 

So the trap, with a fresh bait of apple, was 
put in the middle of the attic floor, and Miss 
Sally sat down to read her sister to sleep. Sud- 
denly overhead came a smap/ and the sisters 
looked at each other. Was it the trap? Had 
the squirrel been caught ? 

Up ran Miss Sally. Well, if he was n’t caught, 
what had made the top of the trap fall flat, and 


CHICKAREE, 


what was it inside that sounded like a small 
cyclone rushing to and fro ? 

Poor Chickaree! how did he feel when that 
sudden c/ap shut him into a black box, with no 
way of escape ? 

As he crouched in terror he heard a voice 
crying, “Oh, Anne, we ’ve got him! What 
shall we do with him?” Another voice pro- 
nounced his doom: “ We must take him to the 
mountain. Tell John to harness right away.” 

The mountain / Oh, what was the mountain ? 
poor Chickaree wondered. But he kept very 
still while he felt the trap lifted and presently 
jolting along a stony road. 

After a long time a voice called out “ Whoa!” 
and the trap was lifted again. Miss Anne’s 
voice exclaimed: “ This is a lovely place! Let 
him out on the stone wall.” 

Another minute, and up went the top of the 
trap. Chickaree saw blue sky, sunshine, tree- 
tops. Free! In less time than it takes to tell it 
he was away. Just a streak of red fur and 
waving tail, and that was the last the ladies of 
the Brown House ever saw of little Chickaree. 
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Had never a toy 


Q- RIous Joy 





By MARGARET JOHNSON. 





ae Tus dear little man from Che-fu, 
'¢ Who was known by the name of Thing Ku, 






ne 


( Such as children enjoy 
Save his own little funny thin queue! 
Ls 
Y ) He could make it a whip or a string, 
Or a snake with a terrible sting; 
He could tie it in knots, 
And, my goodness! what lots 
Of tricks he could play with the thing! 











No wonder he smiles askew; 

Was there ever, in ali Che-fu, 
A happier lad than the little Thing Ku 
With his little thin queue, think you ? 
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NORTH POLE 















“If any one ever reaches the North Pole he will find no north, no east, no west, only south, 
whatever way he turns. The time of day is also a puzzling matter, for the pole is the meeting- 
place of every meridian and the time of all holds good.” 











“ No time of day!” said the midship- 
mite. 

“ What could be more complete ? 

All times of day must be all right 
Where all meridians meet. 

So there will be, beyond a doubt, 

No proper time for “turning out,” 

Or knocking midshipmites about, 
And, in that blest retreat, 

No time the galley sweets to lock, 

But ‘ plum-duff’ all around the clock 

Adele M. Hayward. 


“Wuat will they do?” said the midshipmite, 
“With the North Pole, if they find it?” 
“Run up the flag!” quoth old Jack Tar, 
“ And set the watch to mind it. 


“Every man Jack who rounds his back 
Against the pole to shore it 
Will find, when he attempts to tack, 
South — only south — before it ; 
No north, no east, no western way ; 
In fact, no proper time of day.” 


'” 


GEOGRAPHY AND BED. 





“Tus world is rolling round in space” — 
That ’s what my teacher said ; 
So now I know why, Monday night, 
I tumbled out of bed. 
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C. G. Alberger. 





SIX GOBOLINKS. 





By CaROLYN WELLS. 








Tuts goose has escaped from the lot, 
And is running away at full trot; 
Her course she wou/d take 
By the edge of a lake. 
The reflection is clear, is it not? 














Imagine these ladies’ surprise — 

They could scarcely believe their own eyes! 
When they measured their hats, 
Whether turbans or flats, 

They always were just of a size! 


These two little chaps, as you see, 
Were warming their toes by a tree; 
They said, “It is queer 
At this time of the year, 
But we ’re going to be stung by a bee.” 
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The girl with the theater hat 

Went tripping along to the “ mat.” 
She cut off the view 
Of a dozen or two, 

But she did n’t care much about that. 









Two chickalinks stood 
On a queer piece of wood ; 

Their balance was not very firm. 
But their dangerous act 
They explained by this fact— 
“ The early bird catches the 
worm.” 




















You cannot say, “1 know full well 
What traits these birds are showing” ; 

Because, you see, you cannot tell 
Which way you think they ’re going. 











A VOLUBLE 


VOWEL. 


By A. J. 


Backus. 





'NGRATEFUL people! 






Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 
piped a small voice. “It 
is too bad! I am not 





going to stand it much 
longer. I ’ll just leave the 
English alphabet, I will, 
and go over to France, 
where they do try to pro- 
nounce me, even if it is 
queerly.” 

Helen, who was just starting for school, 
looked about her. Who was talking? There 









was certainly no one in the room. “ Hello,” 
she cried, trying not to feel scared. 
“W-h-e-r-e are you, and w-h-a-t ’s your 


name ?™ stammered Helen. 

“T am the fifth vowel, and the way I am treated 
is perfectly shameful. I could excuse the baby 
calling me ‘ 0o,’” went on Master U, with rising 
passion ; but when men of letters are careless, 
it is too much! Letters, indeed!” spitefully. 
“They are hardly men of consonants. / should 
transport them to Siberia, or at least to Russia, 
and ¢hen they 'd miss the vowels! But it ’s just 
because we are a small family and useful that we 
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are so imposed upon. Sister E is really the 
only one of us they treat at all decently, she 
always works so much for them. And sister O 
they respect a little, though when /’m with her 
they turn and twist us all sorts of ways, espe- 
cially if G and H join us.” 

“But what do they do to you?” asked 
Helen, much interested in this long speech. 

“Do!” screamed U. “Why, they slight me! 
I ’m only safe in books, or when they call the 
roll, that is to say the alphabet. Please spell 
‘duty.’” 

“ T-u, doo, t-y, ty, dooty,” said Helen, glibly. 

“ Oh, of course!” bitterly. “ Nowspell ‘tutor.’” 

“ T-u, too, t-o-r, tor, tootor.” 

“ Yes, you are just as bad as the rest. 
give a fellow half a chance!” 

“What do you mean, anyhow? Can’t you 
explain?” asked Helen. 

U paused a moment, and then said firmly: 
“Of course I can. Take the word ‘mute.’ 
You ’ve heard of that, I hope. Oh, you have! 
Well, do you call it ‘ moot’?” 

“ Of course not,” said Helen, with a laugh. 

“Then you have no right to call duty 
‘dooty’; or, when my double first cousin W is 
in a word with E, you certainly should n’t say 
‘noos’ for ‘news,’ which ought to rhyme with 
pews. Do you understand ?” 

“Why, yes!” said Helen, admiringly. “It 
really does n’t seem fair, when you put it that 
way, does it? I must try and think of U 
more,” smiling. 

“TI only ask justice,” said U, plaintively ; 
“and as for thought,” holding his head up 
proudly, “the highest classes in England and 
America always respect me, and linguists and 
elocutionists honor me,” with emphasis. 

“Tell me something about your family — 
do!” urged Helen. 

“ Ah! I’m glad to see you are interested in 
us,” said U, graciously. “Well, let me see! 
We ’ll begin with brother A, as he’s the head 
of the house. In the first place, our pedigree 


Never 


is a long one —’way back to the old Romans, 
you know.” 

“ To be sure —the Latin text!” cried Helen, 
anxious to show she knew something. 
“ A, I, and O are the strongest 


U nodded. 
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of us. They often stand alone. But sister E is 
in everything, nearly — quite intrusive, 7 think. 
However, as I said, she is quite overworked, 
and can’t help herself, poor vowel! But, to go 
on, brother I is an egotist, always strutting by 
himself, when he gets a chance, and swelling 
into a capital. E and myself never have a 
chance to be big, except when we lead a sen- 
tence or begin a proper name. Then, there ’s 
sister O, the most emotional creature when 
she 's alone, always surprised or shocked or 
sorry or glad. And now for myself,” compla- 
cently, “I’m very dependent, you must know. 
G guards me a good deal, and Q rarely quits 
me—ha! ha! See?” 

Helen looked rather dubious for a moment, 
and then brightened. “ Of course!” 

“T hate some of the consonants, though,” U 
chattered on, with a pettish air. “N is always 
making me unhappy or uncomfortable ; and with 
R—rough old thing! — I get rude, rush about, 
and run into some trouble or other always. It’s 
fun sometimes to be with F; but people are 
often very disagreeable when I walk out be- 
tween D and N—ha! ha! I have to laugh. 
You know I ’m the last vowel in the alphabet, 
for W is only my double first cousin, and Y is a 
kind of foster-brother of I. But it ’s awfully 
dull down there with V W X Y Z; they hardly 
ever go with me.” 

Helen nodded thoughtfully. 

“And now,” continued the letter, brightly, 
“before I leave—” but as Helen listened 
eagerly, the scene began to change. She found 
herself in a school-room, with her head on a 
desk, listening to a chorus from the reading 
class, led by the teacher. ‘‘ Not dooty, but 
duty ; not tootor, but tutor; not noos, but news; 
not stoopid, but stupid.” 

“ You ‘ll catch it, going off nodding like 
that!” said a familiar voice in her ear, which 
sounded very like that of Mabel Lawton, her 
deskmate. 

“ But where is U ?” cried Helen, eagerly. 

“Where zs you!” mimicked Mabel, smiling. 
“Oh, my eye, what grammar! Why, here | 
am, of course,” with a convincing pinch. 

This rouser was effectual, but Helen never 
forgot her two minutes’ dream. 
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OF MME. RONNER. 


By 


F. B. WICKERSHAM. 


OnE day, years ago, a little blue pincushion 
was seen hanging on the door of a well-known 
house in Amsterdam. This strange though, to 
that city, most ordinary sign showed that a little 
girl baby had come to make her home there, 
and by her future life to prove whether she 
were deserving of a place in the famous country 
which has been so aptly called the “ Land of 
Pluck.” Now this you shall judge for yourself. 
This baby was the daughter of Heer August 
Knip, a painter. From her babyhood this little 
Vor. XXXI.—137. 


daughter, Henriette, was seen to be wonderfully 
observant of all the strange and curious things 
around her. 

When only five years old she commenced 
drawing from nature everything that came within 
the range of her young eyes. ‘These first draw- 
ings were all dated and kept, with greatest care, 
by her father, whose heart was filled with pride 
for his talented little girl. 

By a sad fate the poor father was not destined 
long to see the progress of his daughter, for 
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when she was only eleven years old he lost his 
eyesight and became totally blind. His ambi- 
tion for little Henriette and the desire that the 
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considered themselves very unfortunate indeed. 
This brave little girl had a natural love of work 
and a strong constitution ; these, combined with 
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talent which he recognized should be developed 
to the utmost became, even -in his blindness, 
his ruling passion. From this time commenced 
for the young girl a life of such hard and 
constant labor that I fear there are not even 
many Joys in America who would not have felt 
like rebelling against such severity, and have 


THE STUDIO. 


a noble desire to please and reward the dear 
father whose hopes were all centered in her, 
enabled her to endure the severe life of study 
which followed. 

Her father was her only teacher. Under his 
loving care and direction alone she developed 
and cultivated her extraordinary talent. Living 
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then in the country, she spent every day, from 
sunrise to sunset, at her easel,— when the days 
were clear, always out of doors in the fresh air, 
and when cloudy, in her studio, —stopping her 
work only at meal-times, and for two hours in 
the middle of each day, which her father com- 
pelled her to spend sitting in a perfectly dark 
room, so as to give complete rest to her eyes. 
When only seventeen she exhibited her first 
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Her father, while he guided and directed her 
study, in no way interfered with the bent of 
her own inclination, and he left her free to exer- 
cise in her own way her unusual qualities of 
observation and imagination. 

She painted everything that attracted her 
attention,— animals, interiors of houses, land- 
scapes, etc.,—though from a little child ani 
mals were always the subjects she liked best. 
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WYNKEN, BLYNKEN, AND NOD. 


pictures, and these won for her the praise of the 
severest art critics, who promptly called attention 
to her rare talents, and ever since then her works 
have held an honorable position in Europe. 
America, always appreciative of true worth, 
was not slow to acknowledge the merit of her 
work, and one of her pictures gained a high 
prize at our Centennial Exhibition, where they 
were first brought before the American public. 


In 1850 Henriette Knip became Mme. Ron- 
ner, and, with her husband, went to Brussels 
to live. When first married, their income was 
very small, but the young artist had brought 
with her to her new home that which I am 
sure each boy and girl will agree with me is 
much better than mere dollars and cents, and 
which in the end usually gains all things, dol- 


lars and cents included, and that was her 
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Dutch pluck and perseverance. With these 
she set to work to overcome all difficulties. 
At this time she would often be at her easel 
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on canvas so truly all their different moods and 
expressions, which are almost as varied as the 
expressions on the faces of the boys and girls. 





— 
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as early as four o’clock in the morning. Later 
Mme. Ronner devoted all her time and tal- 
ents to the painting of dogs and cats, which 
have ever been the favorite subjects of her 
brush. These household pets, indeed, have 
found a true friend in this gifted artist, who un- 
derstands them so well, and who reproduces 


No more sincere compliment could have 
been paid to Mme. Ronner’s skill than was 
offered her by a dog. The Queen of Belgium 
and her sister-in-law the Countess of Flanders 
each had several favorite dogs whose portraits 
they wished painted by Mme. Ronner. They 
were brought to the studio at different times for 
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their “ sittings,” and on a certain occasion one 
of the countess’s dogs, a rather savage, ill- 
tempered animal, coming into the room, found 
the newly finished portrait of one of his com- 
panions standing on the floor. Barking furi- 
ously, he rushed excitedly to it, prepared for a 
violent battle, when, seeing his mistake, he stood 
quite still with astonishment, staring at the pic- 
ture, unable to understand why his friend should 
be there and yet not offer to play or fight. 
Still later, Mme. Ronner almost entirely gave 
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established her reputation and placed her, even 
in Paris, on a level with the great specialist 
Eugéne Lambert. It is quite a revelation to see 
how many different expressions Mme. Ronner’s 
pussies have. She never makes the mistake 
of giving them a human expression, as so many 
painters do: they are always cats, but so varied 
that it makes one think that each kitten is a 
distinct individual in its way, and not at all to 
be judged and treated by one general rule 
which must apply to the whole cat race. 
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up the painting of dogs, and devoted all her 
attention to cats, whose restless playfulness 
makes them such difficult as well as such fas- 


cinating subjects. But Mme. Ronner’s won- 
derful quickness of observation enabled her to 
catch every trick and expression of these little 
animals, at once so frolicsome, so active, and so 
difficult to picture with the brush —and yet 
which she portrayed with, as one critic humor- 
ously says, “a care that might kill a cat.” 

It is her paintings of cats especially that has 


Every one of my readers, I am sure, would be 
charmed could he or she have looked into Mme. 
Ronner’s beautiful, sunny studio as I saw it. 
There the walls were covered with paintings of 
old cats and young cats, big cats and little cats, 
sleeping cats and waking cats ; and on the floor, 
darting in and out among the chairs and easels, 
springing from the tables and playing bo-peep 
with one another behind the portiéres, were all 
kinds of live cats. 

These favored pussies lived in Mme. Ronner’s 
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studio, and all her pictures were sketched from 
life, and each one portrays some actual situa- 
tion in which she had found her kittens. If you 
look at many of these pictures they will give you 
a good idea how restless and mischievous cats 
are — almost as lively as monkeys or, I was 
going to say, little boys and girls. 

In the midst of this charming studio, with 
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ing her greatest happiness in her peaceful, 
happy home life and her dearly loved art, to 
which now, at eighty-three, she devotes as 
much time and strength of energy as in her 
younger days. 

Yet it is impossible for her to refuse the richly 
merited honors that are thrust upon her,and she 
has received a great number of medals from dif- 
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her easel always before her, sat a dear old lady 
with pink cheeks and snow-white hair, and eyes 
so kind and gentle that you feel sure they must 
see the best, not only in cats and dogs, but in 


everything. This was Mme. Ronner, whose life 
has been a very simple one; for, although the 
artistic world is proud to do her homage, her 
nature is strangely retiring and unaffected, find- 
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ferent countries, including the cross of the Order 
of Leopold, conferred by the King of Belgium, a 
distinction which few women possess. Holland, 
her own land, has not been behindhand in do- 
ing her justice, for in the magnificent museum 
opened a few years ago in Amsterdam, the name 
of Henriette Ronner is inscribed among the 
most illustrious painters of her native country. 
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CuHapter VIII. 
AN ECCENTRIC FELLOW. 


WHEN all the wholesale dealers in oranges in 
the vast city of Yedo heard that an orange-ship 





had at last arrived from Kishu, they vied wit 
one another in coming to Bunkichi’s ship and 
buying up his oranges. The inevitable result « 
the rise in the price of oranges was to make hi 
a gainer of more than fifty thousand 77a. 
Bunkichi, after this 
carefully reasoned out 
that on account of the 
recent continuance of 
the west wind no ship 
could possibly have 
sailed from Yedo to 
Osaka, so that there 
must be a scarcity of 
salted salmon in that 
city, while there was 
now an abundant and 
specially cheap suppl) 
of them in Yedo. So 
he thought he would 
take a supply over to 
Osaka and make an- 
other great profit. 
When he spoke of 
this plan to his men 
they were ready to go, 
for his sake. There- 
upon Bunkichi bought 
up a cargo of salted 
salmon, and, putting it 
on board, waited for 
the return of better 
weather. Nor had he 
long to wait. As a reac- 
tion, as it were, to the 
stormy westerly wind, 
in a few days an east 
wind began to blow, 
and, availing himself of 
the first opportunity, he 
hoisted sail. He soon 
entered the harbor of 


MATAHACHI IN THE GREAT FIRE AT YEDO. (SEE PAGE 1102.) Osaka, and there he 
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again made a profit of tens of thousands of 
rio. 

Every speculation he had planned was 
crowned with success, and in little more than 
a month he had amassed the enormous sum of 
near upon a hundred thousand rie. He was 
aided in this success largely by the exertions 
of Kichidayu, and gave him one thousand 
rio out of the profit, while he handsomely re- 
warded every one of the crew, who were all 
greatly delighted at their good fortune. 

Captain Kichidayu, taking his money with 
him as a present to his family, returned to 
Sakai, his native town, where he met again his 
dear wife and children after his long absence, 
and then went back to Osaka. Thence he ac- 
companied Bunkichi to Kumano-Ura. 

At Kumano the news of his safe arrival at 
Yedo had been received at the Daikokuya and 
by the townspeople with the liveliest satisfac- 
tion. They had been waiting eagerly for his 
return. Sure enough, Bunkichi had come back 
on board that very /urei-maru, and the people, 
whether they were personally known to him or 
not, flocked round him with their congratula- 
tions. 

From that day the master of the Daikokuya 
treated him as his guest, while the people of 
the town respected him as a gentleman, and 
no one called him the Wanizame-Kozo any 
more. 

On his arrival home Bunkichi recounted all 
his transactions to the master of the Daikokuya, 
and then went at once to the merchants from 
whom he had bought the fruit that he sold in 
Yedo. “I thank you for the cargo of oranges 
you sold me some time ago at such a cheap 
price,” said he. “I made a great profit by that 
cargo, but I don’t like to be only a gainer my- 
self while you all are losing your money, so 
I "ll give you double what I then paid you for 
the oranges.” 

On account of this unexpected liberality 
they were very grateful to him, and his fame 
went abroad all over the province of Kii, and 
everybody began to know him, and whenever 
he wanted to invest in any goods, he had no 
difficulty in getting all he wished. 

The day came at last when Bunkichi deter- 
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mined to go up to the great city of Yedo to 
make his name famous in the whole of Japan 
by trading on a large scale. With this resolve, 
he negotiated with some of the big merchants 
of Kumano as to whether they would make a 
contract with him to send up all their oranges 
and timber to his shop as their only agency in 
Yedo. As they were already under a debt of ob- 
ligation to him, every one of them agreed to do 
his best to keep Bunkichi’s store in Yedo well 
supplied. Bunkichi was greatly rejoiced, and, 
on this occasion traveling overland, he arrived 
at Yedo in due time and established himself in 
the Hatchobori district, under the name of 
Kinokuniya.* This happened in the second 
year of the Sho-o era (1653 A.D.), when he was 
nineteen years of age. Then he changed his 
name Bunkichi into Bunzayemon (his father’s 
name), and began to trade on a large scale in 
timber and oranges from Kishu, selling them 
to the whole city of Yedo. Thus his prosperity 
increased. 

One day a master carpenter, who had the 
entrée to the house, came to see Bunzayemon, 
saying: “I have come to consult with you on 
a rather strange matter. How would you like 
to engage a man for your business?” 

“ Well, it all depends on what kind of a man 
he is,” was the reply. 

“He is rather an eccentric sort of fellow. 
If I tell you plainly about him there will be 
little chance of your employing him; but the 
strange thing is that he wishes me to do so. 
‘If Bunzayemon will employ me, good; if he 
will not employ me, he is a fool, and I don’t 
want to be employed.’ Those were the very 
words he said to me, and added, to my sur- 
prise: ‘As for you, if he has n’t the sense to 
engage me, you need n’t regret losing such a 
customer as he is.’” 

“T don’t wonder you were surprised,” re- 
plied Bunzayemon; “but what has he been 
hitherto? ” 

To this question the carpenter replied: “ He 
is the second son in a warrior family; but as 
far as I can see he is an idle, lazy man. There 
are many of his kind in the world, as you know ; 
but he is rather an extreme type of the class. 
He does n’t like to get up early nor to move 


* House of the Kino Kuni (country of Kii). 
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about at any time. In spite of his being depen- 
dent on me for his support, he does n’t hesitate 
to demand to live in luxury. And then he has 
the impudence to request me to recommend 
him to you.” 

Bunzayemon meditated a while and then 
said: “It ’s rather interesting, what you tell 
me. At all events, bring him here.” 

“Do you really mean to engage him? 
had better give him up.” 

To which the merchant replied: “ When I 
see him I shall decide whether I shall engage 
him or not. Bring him here first!” 

Then Seihachi, the carpenter, went home, 
fearing inwardly lest he should lose his customer 
by bringing this man to Bunzayemon’s notice, 
though he could not help acceding to the man’s 
request. 

After a time Bunzayemon heard high words 
in the front of the shop. One of the voices he 
recognized as that of Seihachi, who was ex- 
claiming: “Chobei San, you ought not to go 
in by the front door; manners should compel 
you to go to the back door. And don’t give 
yourself airs here; if you do I shall be dis- 
graced.” 

To this the other replied : “What are you talk- 
ing about? We are not dogs; why should we go 
round to the kitchen?” And so saying, the 
young man stalked up to the shop called Kino- 
kuniya, in spite of Seihachi’s remonstrance, and 
asked somewhat loudly: “Is the master at 
home? ” 

Hearing him, Bunzayemon entered the shop 
from the inner room. 

No sooner did Seihachi see him than he be- 
gan to apologize: “Master, I am more sorry 
than I can tell you, and I beg your pardon for 
this fellow’s rudeness.” As he spoke he was 
holding Chobei by the sleeve. 

Bunzayemon, without heeding the apology, 
civilly welcomed the strange guest, saying: 
“Come in, sir.” 

The young man stalked into the inner room, 
while Seihachi, feeling like a fish out of water, 
followed him. Bunzayemon ushered the guests 
into one of the finest rooms in his house. Sei- 
hachi was troubled at heart, for the man’s 


You 


* A tobacco-tray. 
+t The Chinese reckoning-board, consisting of beads or balls strung on wires or rods set in a frame. 
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clothes were muddy, and said: “ Sir, I fear we 
shall soil your floor.” 

Without even listening to Seihachi’s words, 
or showing that he had heard them, the host 
courteously said: ‘I am Bunzayemon of the 
Kinokuniya; and what is your name?” 

“My name is Chobei,” answered the youth 
somewhat haughtily. 

“T ’m glad to make your acquaintance.” 

Seihachi kept making signs to Chobei as to 
his behavior, but the latter did not take the least 
notice. 

Seihachi in his distress said to Bunzayemon : 
“Please, sir, I beg your pardon for his un- 
mannerly behavior. I think he must be a little 
out of his mind. I ’m sorry to have brought 
such a fellow.” 

Meanwhile Bunzayemon and Chobei sat with 
the sabakobon * between them and looked into 
each other’s faces. For a while neither of them 
spoke, while Seihachi, whose trouble of mind 
was increased by this state of affairs, tried to 
extricate himself from this uncomfortable posi- 
tion and said: 

“Chobei San, we had better take our leave 
now.” Then, turning to the host, “Sir, you 
won’t engage him after all, will you, sir? ” 

Thereupon Bunzayemon, speaking somewhat 
loudly, said: “ Oh, yes, I ’ll engage you, Chobei 
San, and take you on as one of my men, if that 
is your wish.” 

“Then do you really engage me?” And as 
he spoke Chobei quickly moved backward a lit- 
tle and bowed to the floor, in the act of show- 
ing respect and thanks to his superior. 

Bunzayemon then put on a lordly air and 
asked him: “‘ Chobei, are you skilled in working 
the abacus? ” t 

“TI don’t know much about it,” he replied, 
as he placed both his hands on the matting in 
the attitude of respect, “‘ because I was bred in 
a warrior family.” 

“Tf that is so you ‘ll be of no use in the 
shop,” said the master, scornfully. ‘‘ What can 
you do then?” 

To which Chobei answered, “I know how 
to turn a lot of money, sir.” 

“ That ’s interesting !” replied the master. 
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The carpenter, stricken dumb with astonish- 
ment while the negotiation was going on, said 
at last, when Chobei had gone, “ Sir, have you 
really engaged him? I can’t tell you how re- 
lieved Iam. I’ve been greatly troubled by the 
thought that I should be disgraced on account 
of him. Please tell me why were you so civil 
to him at first ?” 

“You don’t understand, I see,’ 


said Bun- 
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zayemon, laughing. ‘‘ Before I engaged him 
he was my guest, and as he belongs to the war- 
rior class, his social rank is entitled to con- 
sideration. But when I have once engaged 
him, then I am his master, and he is my ser- 
vant, and I must treat him accordingly.” 

“I see, I see,” said the carpenter. ‘‘ That is 
a fine way of looking at it. Well, then, sup- 
pose I go to another man’s house, I may act 


TO 
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in a like haughty manner myself before I get 
engaged!” 

“Certainly; but if you do, you may get 
disliked instead of engaged”; at which reply 
the carpenter was profoundly puzzled. 

Early the next day the new employee begged 
his master to advance him some pocket money, 
which was promptly given him ; and having got 
it, off he went, no one knew whither, and did 
not return even for the 
midday meal. 

Then the 
ployees 
master, 


other em- 
their 
“or. 


warned 
saying : 
what is the use of that 
sort of man? We don’t 
know where he has come 
from. It ’s really un- 
safe to have that sort of 
fellow about the house, 
sir.” 
But the master paid no 
heed to their warnings. 
“Not a bit of it! No 
matter where his birth- 
place is; so long as the 
man is worth having, my 
purpose is served. I can 
see he has plenty of com- 
mon sense, and I war- 
rant he’ll be of good ser- 
> vice some day. When- 
ever you plan on a large 
scale you must have good 
assistants: there were 
four kindly men under 
Yoshisune, the great gen- 
eral, and twenty-eight 
generals under Shingen, 
= the great lord of the 
middle ages. Such men 
we look to for our examples. Since the days 
of old every distinguished man has attached to 
himself able supporters. Merchants should do 
the same, and, as certain as the day dawns, suc- 
cess will come to the business man who em- 
ploys many good hands under him. Wait and 
see. Chobei will do some noteworthy things!” 
Thus he instructed his servants in his principles. 
Toward the evening of that day Chobei 
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came back, but with a downcast countenance. 
Bunzayemon did not ask where he had been, 
nor did Chobei volunteer any information. 
The next day again, and the next, he asked for 
more money, and went out early in the morn- 
ing, coming back late at night. He continued 
in this way for about half a month. The others 
once more warned their master, but he still re- 
fused to listen to them. 

One day Chobei came to his master and 
said: “Sir, you import a lot of timber from 
Kii Province and try to sell it at once among 
the people of this city. But Yedo is a place 
where fires are so frequent that, if you buy up 
a lot of timber at a time when the price is low 
and keep it, it’s certain you will make a 
great profit when some big fire occurs. But to 
find a good place for keeping timber,” he went 
on, “is one of the chief difficulties, because, as 
you are well aware, if you keep it near at hand, 
in the heart of the city, there ’s danger of its 
being destroyed by fire, and if you keep it in a 
river or the sea, either it rots or is eaten by 
worms. Now, every day I have been going 
about looking for a good place to keep it, and at 
last I have found one at Kiba in Fukagawa. 
Keep timber in the water of that place, and, on 
account of the quality of the water, worms will 
not eat it, but the wood will become shiny and 
improve by keeping. Besides, no danger will 
come to it from fire.” And he concluded his 
far-sighted plan with, “ For these reasons, I hope 
you will soon construct a reservoir for timber 
in that place.” 

The master clapped his hands in admiration 
and joy, saying: “Upon my word, that ’s a 
capital idea! I thought you must have been 
planning something, but I never thought you 
were looking out for a place to keep timber. 
I myself had turned over the matter in my mind 
some time ago, but on account of my many 
other duties I had n’t the time to see to it 
myself, and I thank you for undertaking it for 
me.” And then and there he intrusted the 
building of the timber reservoir to Chobei. 

Chobei lost no time in going to Fukagawa 
and buying ten thousand /sudo, or about forty 
thousand square yards, of ground near the 
temple of Susaki. He built a large reser- 
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voir there and removed to it all the timber 
imported by his master from Kii Province. 
Besides, Chobei got his master’s permission 
to send out men to the neighboring mountains 
to buy up timber where it could be got cheap, 
and having deposited it all at Fukagawa, waited 
contentedly for the time to sell. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE GREAT CONFLAGRATION —THE 
CHARITY “ BENTO” 


Ir was on the 18th of January in the third 
year of the Meireki era (1657 A.D.) that a bit- 
terly cold north wind, much colder than usual, 
was blowing hard. As the wind increased in 
strength, the foot-passengers, even in the busy 
streets, became fewer. From the hour of we, or 
the snake, which is the same as ten o’clock a.m. 
in our modern reckoning, it had become a reg- 
ular hurricane, raising clouds of dust and even 
whirling pebbles into the air. It seemed as if 
the heavens and the earth were creaking and 
shaking under the rage of it. At this juncture 
the people of the city were alarmed by the re- 
peated hasty ringing of several fire-bells in the 
direction of the Hongo district, the northern 
part of the city. Everybody went up to his fire- 
lookout and saw the ominous black smoke ris- 
ing in the shape of a vast eddying cloud over 
the part of the city called Maruyama in Hon- 
go.* 

It happened that, a few days before, Bunza- 
yemon, with five or six young men and a plenti- 
ful supply of money, had gone into the moun- 
tains of the neighboring country to buy lumber, 
leaving the management of his affairs, in his 
absence, entirely to Chobei San. 

So when Chobei hurried up to the lookout 
to ascertain where it was that the fire had 
broken out, he glanced up to the heavens and 
said to himself: ‘ From the appearance of the 
sky this wind will not fall for some time, and 
in all probability the whole city will be burned 
down, because the houses are quite dried up 
by the continued fine weather we have been 
having lately. This is the time to save many 
people, and it is also a very good time to make 
a great deal of profit!” 


* Hongo precinct of the Maruyama Mountain. 
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Saying this, Chobei made for the shop and 
issued orders in excited haste to the men. 
“Now, you men must form yourselves into 
two bands: one to go straight to Fukagawa 
and get a huge iron pot and a quantity of rice 
to be boiled, and make preparations for a 
charity lunch for the poor; the other to stay 
here and put together all the goods in the shop 
that we may transfer them without loss of time 
to Fukagawa.” Though the men complained 
against his hasty decision to retreat before the 
distant fire, they could not resist the order of 
the chief man in the shop, so they reluctantly 
began to pack up the goods in preparation for 
departure, though they thought it would only 
prove necessary in the end to brush the dust 
and soot from off them. Seeing how they were 
employed, the neighbors, too, jeered at the 
hurry they were in; but consternation soon 
spread even among these neighbors when the 
sparks, carried and fanned by the wind, had 
started fresh fires—one at Kanda* and another 
at Nihonbashi, the business part of the city. 

By this time Chobei had already closed the 
shop and sent off some valuables and some 
furniture on carts to Fukagawa, escorted by the 
men of the shop, while he had all the timber 
floated down the river to the same place, to 
be put with the other timber which had already 
been stored there. Chobei was much delighted 
to find that all the preparations had been carried 
out, by those who had gone before them, for 
the charity luncheon for the destitute. “ For 
our first work is the saving of the people,” he 
exclaimed. 

So saying, he engaged a few coolies to assist 
the men in boiling the rice, and so forth. Hav- 
ing wrapped the boiled rice in broad bamboo 
leaves, together with pickled daikon,t he con- 
trived a luncheon for many thousands of the 
poor in no time. 

The stronger the wind grew the farther the 
fire spread: it devastated the city with such 
rapidity that noontide of that day saw even 
the districts of Hachobori and Shiba re- 
duced to heaps of smoldering ashes. Those 
who were burned out had not had time to put 
away their furniture, but only escaped with 


*A precinct of Yedo. 
§ Feudal lords, or the nobility of Japan. 
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t Large white radishes. 
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their lives, and were seeking in vain to find 
shelter in the houses of their relatives, who had 
suffered a like fate with them and could not 
assist them. Not knowing where to turn, they 
wandered about in terror the whole day, and 
their misery was such that they could not even 
get themselves food. 

While this was the state of things, a band of 
coolies came among them with a rectangular 
bamboo basket with denfot in it, and one of 
them held aloft a paper flag with huge charac- 
ters on it, which read as follows: “‘ Kinokuniya 
Bunzayemon’s Charity Luncheon!” 

The coolies distributed this Jenfo among 
the men and women that were in distress. 
Every man and woman, therefore, whether 
young or old, who was sore oppressed by hun- 
ger, was glad to get hold of this food and was 
relieved by it, though it was only for a time. 
With admirable sagacity Chobei quickly hired 
many more coolies and prepared more lun- 
cheons, sending them out to every quarter of 
the city; and so wherever men went they saw 
the selfsame flag flying for charity, and the 
whole city was surprised, and praised the gen- 
erosity of this Kinokuniya Bunzayemon. 

In this great fire even those large palaces of 
the daimios,§ which stood in the line of the 
fire and which could in ordinary days call up 
many hands to keep the fire off, were not able 
to escape from the disaster. Even the nobles 
of high rank and their retainers knew not where 
to find shelter, but stood bewildered in the 
corner of their big gardens and waited for help, 
but in vain. For such personages Chobei 
ordered men to prepare denfo in nice packages 
of sasaori{] and to present it to those nobles 
and their households in the name of Kinokuniya 
Bunzayemon. In consequence, even the ser- 
vants of these nobles were grateful to the coolies, 
and received the presents on behalf of their 
masters. 

Then, too, Chobei ordered the men of Ki- 
nokuniya to put up wooden inclosures round 
about the grounds of those nobles to protect 
them from robbery or trespass. 

The fire raged through the whole night of 
the 18th and through the whole of the next 


t Luncheon. 
4] Boxes made with bamboo leaves. 
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day, so Chobei engaged yet more coolies, and 
ordered them to make more charity denfo for 
the relief of the poor. 

There was a certain man named Kamada 
Matahachi, who was well known for his physi- 
cal strength. He had always kept a large 
portable closet, about six feet by three, and five 
feet seven inches in height, in which to carry 
his furniture in case of fire. When he thought 
his house was in danger, he put all his belong 
ings into this box, placed a sheet of matting 
on the top, and carried all these on his back 
by the means of a rope specially prepared for 
the purpose. Carrying a long, heavy stick in 
his hand, he walked unconcernedly and stead- 
ily among the crowd like an elephant among 
dogs. Every one marveled at his size and 
strength, and was forced to make room for him 
to go by. When he came to Fukagawa to 
escape from the fire, he saw there a large sign 
which read : 


Day laborers are wanted for carrying the charity 
bento. Let all who wish to be engaged call at the tim- 
ber reservoir of Kinokuniya Bunzayemon at Fukagawa. 
Three meals will be given, and one Awan mon* will 
be paid daily for wages. 


As he had nowhere to go at the time, he was 
glad to find some work. He went to the tim- 
ber reservoir of Bunzayemon, where he found 
a bustle and hurry of men and women, hun- 
dreds in number, for the preparation of lun- 
cheon. Some were preparing a quantity of rice 
in large iron pots, others were cutting up some 
pickles, while a third set of men were wrap- 
ping these up in bamboo leaves. Many bands 
of coolies with their paper flags were carrying 
out the luncheons in the baskets, while others 
were coming back with empty ones. 

Matahachi, with that big closet on his back, 
drew near to the place and thundered out: “ Is 
this the place where hands are wanted?” The 
people turned, and without giving any answer 
simply looked at one another in astonishment 
at his curious appearance. 

Once more he called out: “I ’m one Ka- 
mada Matahachi; I come to assist your charity 
work for the rescue of the people.” 

The voice apparently penetrated even to the 
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inner room, for Chobei came out and was also 
surprised by the man’s appearance, but said: 
“‘ Nothing can be more fortunate for us than to 
have the assistance of Mr. Matahachi, who is 
noted in the whole of Yedo for his physical 
strength. Please help us in our work by dis- 
tributing the den/o in this big, light-wood chest.” 

With ready acquiescence Matahachi laid aside 
the heavy baggage on his back. “This is my 
furniture,” he said; “please keep it for me.” 
The rattling sound of iron and china in the chest 
made those near by wonder at the forethought 
with which he had made provision against the 
contingency of a fire, and by which he had 
been enabled to move away at-once with all 
his household goods. 

Having safely stowed away his possessions, 
Matahachi lifted the big, wooden chest, now 
packed with dento, and by means of a rope put 
it on his back, and, holding the big pole of hard 
oak-wood in his right hand and the paper flag 
in his left, started forth to the scene of ruin, 
with one coolie to assist him. 

As he called out in a loud, deep tone of 
voice to announce the charity, the people turned 
to him in astonishment and soon came flocking 
around him. The attendant coolie, standing 
behind, distributed the Jenz/o from the chest on 
Matahachi’s back with no inconvenience. So 
these two finished their task in less time than it 
would have taken five or six men to do it with 
ordinary methods. On their way back to Kino- 
kuniya, when they came to a crowded place 
Matahachi put forth his staff, and, by pushing 
the crowd to one side, made his way through 
without any hindrance. 

In one of those crowded places he heard the 
shrieking cry of a girl. Forcing his way to the 
spot, he found a girl of twelve or thirteen years 
of age who could not get up on account of 
being trodden down by the crowd. Being 
naturally of a chivalrous character, he soon 
helped the girl up and asked whether she had 
not her parents with her. 

She sobbed, and said: “We all ran away 
when the fire broke out, and I became separated 
from my parents!” 

As he could not leave her there, he said: 
“ That cannot be helped. If you wander about 


* A sum about equal to one dollar. 
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here you may be trampled to death. I will day and repeated the same charitable work. 
take you to a better place if you will get into The five or six hundred coolies did their best, 
my empty chest.” So the coolie helped her in, also, and, in consequence, at the reservoir there 
and they hastened on to Fukagawa. was a continuous trooping out with the dento 

At another time he saw an old woman of and trooping in of the people; and by the night 
about three score years, half dead, lying by the of the 19th there were 2800 rescued persons, 
wayside with her dress partly burned. He felt old and young, all told, who had been brought 
he could not leave her behind in such a state, to this temporary shelter. 
so she, too, was put into the bamboo basket by Even on the night of the 19th there was no 
the side of the girl. sign of the abating of the fire. The strong 

Having got back to Fukagawa he said to northwest wind was still raging, and within two 
Chobei: “I rescued these two on the wayhome. days, the Hongo, Kanda, Nihonbashi, Kyo- 
Give them the treatment which is suited totheir bashi, and Shiba districts were all swept by the 
need.” He handed them over to the acting fire. And now the fire was burning down Tak- 
master, who thanked Matahachi, and thus ad- anawa with such terrific force that the very sea- 
dressed the other bands of coolies: “To give line seemed to recede before it. But that night 
away the denfo alone does not cover the whole the wind suddenly changed to the southeast,and 
work of charity ; whenever any of you are com- the fire turned backward and licked up all the 
ing back with empty chests, you, too, had better houses on both sides of the great river Sumida 
bring people home, if such help is needed as and those that had survived at first in Asakusa 
these two received.” And a cordial reception and round about Yushima. Then at last it was 
was given to the old woman as well as to the got under control near to Senju about noonday 
young girl. on the 2zoth. And since the morning of the 

During such a fire there were naturallymany 18th, within three days and two nights, the 
lost children and aged persons who might have whole city of Yedo had been reduced to ashes 
been trodden down under foot. Having under- and as many as 108,000 people were lost. It 
stood Chobei’s instructions, the other bands was one of the most terrible of fires. 
from that time were sure to bring back two or Indeed, such a disastrous fire had never 
three who needed help. To any who were thus before and has never since occurred in Yedo, 
brought in Chobei gave proper treatment, and and even now it is sadly referred to by the 
as he gave the coolies prizes they worked with people as the “ Furisode-Kwaji”—the long- 
great zeal and diligence. Kamada Matahachi sleeved fire—quite as often as it is called the 
went in and out of the fire ruins many times a_ great fire of Hongo-Maruyama. 

(To be concluded.) 








Mary had a little lamb, 
A tiny wooden thing, 

Itcouldnt help but-follow her, 
Cause Mary held the string. 











THE ALLENS’ SILVER WEDDING. 


By Mary MILts WEstT. 





Mr. AND Mrs. Henry ALLEN were a genial 
pair of middle-aged people, with no children, 
and lived in a pretty little city of southern Ohio. 
Just at the time the story opens they were mak- 
ing plans for celebrating their silver wedding, 
early in June. It was now about two weeks 
before the date; the guests had been invited, 
and most of the arrangements were well under 
way, when things began to happen. Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen were sitting at the breakfast-table 
one lovely May morning, lingering over their 
coffee and reading their letters. Suddenly Mrs. 
Allen looked up. “ Just listen to this, Henry,” 
she said. “Here is a letter from Helen; and 
what do you think? She is coming Thursday 
—and this is Thursday! She says—” reading 
from the letter: 


“You will not even have time to telegraph me not to 
come, as I shall be nearly there when this letter reaches 
you. I discovered that some friends of mine were going 
West at this time, and it seemed such a pity to lose the 
chance to go with them that I have simply anticipated 
your invitation by two weeks. The train is due at your 
station at 4.50 in the afternoon. I wonder if Uncle 
Henry and I will know each other ? 

“ Hastily but most affectionately yours, 
“ HELEN.” 


“ Well, that ’s all right,” said Mr. Allen, in a 
pleased tone. “If Helen comes now she can 
help you get ready for the party.” 

Mrs. Allen looked at him helplessly. “If it 
were only any other time,” she said; “ but just 
now, when I shall be so busy every minute! 
A fashionable young lady from New York is not 
exactly my idea of help. What do you suppose 
a girl who has almost never known a mother 
nor a home, and who has spent the greater part 
of her life in hotels, knows about cooking and 
cleaning? I shall write notes to two or three 
of the girls around, and they will simply have to 
take Helen off my hands.” 

Then, as Mr. Allen rose to go, she added: 
“ Please stop at King’s and have them send up 


a piano-tuner. I believe Helen is musical, and 
that will be one resource for her.” 

Helen Allen was the daughter of Mr. Allen’s 
only brother, a merchant of New York. Al- 
though they saw but little of each other, there 
was a warm affection between the families. Mr. 
Allen knew that long before the train came that 
afternoon his capable wife would have every 
plan made for Helen’s entertainment ; so he de- 
parted with no misgiving. 

Scarcely had the front door closed upon him 
when the kitchen door opened to admit Han- 
nah, the round-faced German woman who had 
served the Allens faithfully for five years 
There were tears in her eyes as she explained, 
in broken English, that her mother was very 
sick and that her brother had come to take 
her home. 

Mistress and maid stood regarding each other 
blankly. 

“ What am I to do without you, Hannah, just 
now when there is so much to do and Mr. 
Allen’s niece coming this afternoon from New 
York?” 

“ Too bad,” said Hannah ; “ but I must go!” 

“Yes, it is too bad; but we can’t help it. 
Of course you will have to go, Hannah,” said 
Mrs. Allen, resignedly. 

It was an hour later. Hannah had taken 
her departure in a farm-wagon, promising to 
come back at the first possible moment, or to 
send some one in her place if she could n't 
leave her mother. Mrs. Allen, arrayed in a 
large blue-gingham apron, was setting her guest- 
chamber in order, when the door-bell rang. A 
blue-coated messenger-boy handed her a yellow 
envelop, and poking a stubby pencil at her, 
remarked briefly, “Sign here.” A telegram on 
top of the other exciting events of the morn- 
ing was sufficiently upsetting, regardless of its 
contents, and Mrs. Allen sank down on a chair 
before she opened it. This was the message 
which met her eyes: 
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Will meet 2.30 train. 
JoHN BuRREL. 


Come at once. Susan very ill. 

Mrs. Allen sat for a moment half dazed, slowly 
forcing her mind to realize and calculate for 
this new emergency. The Susan of the mes- 
sage was her only sister, and the Burrels lived 
in another town about an hour’s ride distant! 
In spite of Mrs. Allen’s fifty years, and dazed as 
she was, she was a woman ofaction. A few min- 
utes before the 1.30 train left town she stood in 
the station, bag in hand, talking to her husband. 
“You must get along somehow, Henry, until 
I find out how long I shall have to stay with 
Susan. We shall undoubtedly have to give up 
our wedding celebration, and of course, if I 
must stay away, Helen will have to go back. 
I hardly know how you can manage for her 


“OF COURSE YOU WILL 


even until you hear from me. Take her to the 
hotel to-night for dinner, and I will let you 
know the first thing in the morning just how 
Susan is.” At that moment the train came in, 
Mr. Allen put his wife on board, and the two 
said good-by with heavy hearts. 

It must be confessed that it was with consid- 
erable perturbation that Mr. Allen, about three 
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hours later, faced his stylishly dressed niece as 
she stepped off the train, and it was not until 
they were driving home that he could bring 
himself to the point of revealing to Helen ali 
the misfortunes of the day. He concluded 
somewhat mournfully: “So you see there is no 
There will probably be no 
wedding celebration, and your Aunt Harriet and 
I won’t feel in the least hurt if you decide you'd 
rather go back home.” 

The pretty girl turned on him with a flashing 


one to visit but me. 


smile. 
“Go home? “ Well, I like 
that; that ’s a cool reception to give your dear 


” she exclaimed. 


niece who ’s come all the way from New York 
>? 


to see you! 
riously, “I assure you I am not the least afraid, 


Then she added a bit more se- 





TO GO, HANNAH.’” 


HAVE 


and you must let me try to do the honors in 
place of poor aunty.” 

“ Honors are all very well, my dear, but what 
about bread and butter ?” 

“Surely we can buy those if we have to. 
Anyhow, I’m not going back! What a lark 
this is! —of course, all except poor aunty’s 


part in it, I mean. As far as I am concerned. 
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Uncle Henry, I think you and I are going to 
have a picnic.” 

Although Uncle Henry did not feel at all 
lark-like, nor share his niece’s views on the sub- 
ject of picnics, he was considerably cheered by 
Helen’s lively view of the situation. 

“You see, { am quite used to getting along 
by myself. Papa and I have knocked about 
pretty much everywhere, and I have been in 
some queer places, I can tell you.” 

By this time they had reached the house, 
and Helen sprang down with a cry of pleasure 
at the sight of the square old-fashioned cot- 
tage, shaded on one side by a group of noble 
elms, with flowers and shrubbery in front. Mr. 
Allen gave Helen the key, and while he was tak- 
ing the horse around to the barn, she let herself 
in, found the room evidently intended for her, 
and took possession at once. There was a 
flush of excitement on her face and an unusual 
sparkle in her eyes. “ What a chance for me 
this is!” she said to herself in the looking-glass. 
“ T could n’t possibly have planned it better if 
I had tried.” 

She took off her hat and jacket and went 
downstairs. 


Her uncle was just coming in. 
“I’m going out to find something for our sup- 
“ Probably there are some things 
in the pantry, and I guess I know enough to 


per,” he said. 
make tea.” He spoke as if making an effort to 
cheer her. 

Something in her gray-haired uncle’s real 
anxiety over the situation touched Helen, and 
she reached up to kiss him lightly on the cheek. 
“ Now don’t you worry one bit over this thing, 
uncle dear. We are going to get along finely, 
and have just as good a time as we can with 
Aunt Harriet away and in trouble.” 

The events of the next two weeks still remain 
in Mr. Allen’s mind as a blur. On the one 
hand, he was daily receiving bulletins from his 
wife full of directions for recalling the invita- 
tions for the wedding and unmaking the plans 
for that great day. It seemed that Mrs. Bur- 
rel, though slowly improving, would need Mrs. 
Allen’s careful nursing for another week or more, 
and then it would be too late to do anything, 
especially as neither Hannah nor her promised 
substitute had appeared on the scene. On the 
other hand, there was a tall, sweet-faced girl, ap- 
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parently perfectly at home in the disorganized 
household, who talked a good deal, laughed a 
good deal, and sang like a lark through the 
empty house. She also did a great many other 
things, to the increasing bewilderment of poor 
Uncle Henry, who was under strict injunctions 
not to “worry Aunt Harriet” with any of the 
details of their experiences. 

Mrs. Allen was full of anxious inquiries as to 
how they were getting along, how they lived, 
where they took their meals, and was n’t Helen 
bored to death, etc., and she was surprised at 
the meagerness of her husband’s replies, but 
concluded that he was trying to spare her any 
further anxiety. He wrote vaguely: “We are 
getting on famously; don’t worry a bit about 
us. Helen is having a fine time. We shall 
expect you home on the afternoon of the 6th. 
If we cannot have a party, we ’ll dine together 
on that day, even if it is at the Laurel House.” 


The dusk of the soft June evening was set- 
tling down as Mr. and Mrs. Allen drove up 
from the station through the streets of the 
pretty little city. Mrs. Allen looked a little 
worn after her long siege of nursing, but the 
knowledge that the dear sister was safely started 
on her long road to health filled her heart with 
contentment. 

“ Now that Susan is nearly well again, and 
you and Helen have survived somehow, I feel 
as if I ought not to complain of anything ; but 
I will confess to you, Henry, that it has been a 
great deal to me to give up our celebration. 
And to think that we cannot have even a com- 
fortable dinner at home to-day of all days! It 
is too bad!” They were just in front of the 
hotel where Mrs. Allen pictured them as dining 
when she spoke. 

“Ts Helen here already ?” she asked. 

“No,” replied Mr. Allen. “ You see, Helen 
thought perhaps you ’d rather have something 
at home than come down here to-day, so I 
think she has bought some things for our 
supper.” 

There was a suppressed excitement in her 
husband’s manner that did not escape Mrs. 
Allen; but by this time they had reached 
home, and she said nothing. It was quite dark, 
and as she opened the door, Helen, with out- 
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stretched arms, ran to greet her. “ Welcome 
home, aunty dear!” she said, and, throwing open 
the parlor door, led Mrs. Allen into the room, 
which was softly lighted and odorous with roses. 
Helen did not give her much time to look 
about, but took hold of her arm. “ Come along, 


‘GO HOME?’ SHE EXCLAIMED. 


now, aunty,” she said. “ You have just time to 
get into your best dress before dinner will be 
ready.” 

“ Dinner!” gasped Mrs. Allen, as her vigor- 
ous young relative hurried her, perforce, to her 
bedroom. “Where are you going to get any 
dinner ?.” 

“Here, to be sure,” said Helen, laughing. 
“Where should a happy family like this dine, 
ifnot athome? But don’t stop to ask questions 
now, aunty; just please change your dress. 
Dinner will be served in twenty minutes.” 
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On the bed lay a beautiful lavender muslin 
dress, all frills and laces, unmistakably suggest- 
ing a festivity, and everything necessary to go 
with it ready at hand. Poor bewildered Aunt 
Harriet put herself, as best she could, into this 
fine array, finishing just as her husband came for 

her. He offered her his 
arm with exaggerated 
solemnity. 
Henry,” said Mrs. Allen, 
“how grand we are! 
Are we entertaining roy- 
alty to-night?” 

“No; royalty is en- 


“ Gracious, 


tertaining,” he replied, 
as he kissed his queen. 

She gave a gasp of as- 
tonishmentas the dining- 
room door opened be- 
fore them. There twenty 
of her dearest and best 
friends stood around a 
longdinner-table,spread 
with snowy linen and 
decorated with flowers, 
while the sideboard glit- 
tered with silver gifts 
which these same friends 
had brought. Helen, 
who seemed to be the 
commander-in-chief, es- 
corted her aunt to her 
place at the table, then 
through 
The din- 


vanished the 
kitchen door. 
ner which followed, in 
course 


one delicious 


“a after another, was served 
by Helen, with the help of two other young girls, 
all in dainty white dresses, and completed Mrs. 
Allen’s mystification. 

Finally, when she could contain herself no 
longer, she raised her hand and made them lis- 
ten as she said: “ Now it may be all right to 
take advantage this way of a poor old woman 
in her absence; but what 7 want to know is, 
who cooked this dinner ?” 

Uncle Henry rose from his chair, and, speak- 
ing with great impressiveness,— with a sweep 
of his hand toward Helen, who, with her friends, 
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was enjoying the scene from a corner of the 
dining-room,— said: 

“I have the distinguished honor, madam, as 
well as the very great pleasure, of presenting 
to you your new cook and housekeeper, Miss 
Allen of New York. Long may she wave!” 


A burst of laughter followed, the guests rising 
with cheers in response to the toast, while Helen, 
with flushing cheeks and laughing eyes, made a 
low curtsy to her aunt; then she ran into the 
parlor, and immediately the house rang with the 
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“You are two noble conspirators,” she said, 
“and it was a lovely surprise. I can’t imagine 
how you did it; and I should like to know 
where you learned to do all these things, Helen.” 

“Well, you see it ’s this way, aunty. Papa 
has been away a good deal for a year or two, 
and I have amused myself by going to cooking- 
school, a school of housekeeping, a chafing- 
dish class, and some sewing classes. But I 
never had a chance to practise my knowledge 
before, and when I found this opportunity here 


***LONG MAY SHE WAVE!’” 


strains of Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March.” 
Promptly the whole company marched to the 
parlor, where Helen had changed to a bur- 
lesque rendering of “ Oh, Promise Me.” 


It was not until after the happy evening was 
spent, and the guests gone, that Mrs. Allen 
really cornered her niece and her husband. 


waiting for me, I was delighted; and if you are 
going to make me stop doing things now that 
you ’ve got home, I shall wish that you had n’t 
come.” 

“ My dear girl,” said Mrs. Allen, “it is like 
a fairy-tale. I have quite made up my mind 
to write to your father to-morrow and make 
immediate arrangements to adopt you.” 








MOUNTAIN 


I, 


Have you ever heard, my laddie, of that 
wondrous mountain-peak 

On which we all would like to live, which even 
children seek ? 

It has reared its lofty summit ever since the 
world began. 

You will know it when I name it—’t is the 
Mountain of the Can. 

It lies beyond the valley where so many people 
dwell 

(The Valley of the Can’t, it’s called. 
know /hat place well) ; 

And the pathway is so rugged leading up the 
mountain-side 

That few there are who reach the top to dwell 
there satisfied. 


We all 


Eu. 


ONE may start out some fine morning when 
the sun is shining bright, 

Saying, “ Pooh! That path is easy. 
reach the top by night.” 

But by noon the storm-clouds gather, and a 
mist obscures the way, 

And he stumbles over boulders, and falters in 
dismay. 

He is weary and discouraged; he begins to 
puff and pant ; 

So he turns his footsteps backward toward the 
Valley of the Can't. 

Here he meets again the neighbors whom he 
thought to leave behind ; 

And henceforth dwells among them, with the 
lame and halt and blind. 


I will 


rer 
Rae) 


THE VALLEY. 


BuT sometimes a man more venturesome and 
plucky than the rest 

Will climb through rocks and bramble till he 
stands upon the crest. 

Here he pauses, filled with wonder as he gazes 
far and wide 

At the beauty of the buildings, at the wealth 
on every side. 

For behold! the grandest castles raise their 
turrets to the sky ; 

Noblest bridges span the waters that go swiftly 
tumbling by. 

Sweetest flowers fill the gardens of each stately 
palace home ; 

And Happiness and Honor dwell beneath each 
gilded dome. 

IV. 

HERE dwell artists, poets, statesmen — men of 
letters and renown, 

Who by honest toil and patience have achieved 
a victor’s crown. 

Here they live and learn and study, and in 
daily knowledge grow, 

While their brethren in the valley pay them 
homage from below; 

Pay them homage — yet forgetting that should 
they, too, persevere 

They might some day reach the summit with 
the men whom they revere. 

Forgetting that each lesson learned, each slight 
accomplishment, 

Brings them on just one step farther up the 
mountain’s steep ascent. 


Now, my laddie, where will you dwell when you grow to be a man — 
In the Valley of the Can’t or on the Mountain of the Can? 


Gertrude Morton. 
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ROXY—TRAINMAN. 


(A True Story.) 


By Evetyn NIcHoLts KERR. 


LaTE in the afternoon of a hot August day in 
the summer of 1901, a lady was seen quickly 
walking down one of the city streets toward the 


She looked at her watch and saw that 
She quick- 


ferry. 
she had not a moment to spare. 
ened her step; only one more block and she 
could rest from the terrible heat: but just as 
she started to cross the last street, a pitiful sight 





ROXY. 


met her eyes. Standing right before her was a 
miserable little dog. He was weak and ema- 
ciated, but the pleading look in his brown eyes 
was not to be resisted. 

“ Why, you poor little thing!” 
stooping down and patting him; and the know- 
ing look in his intelligent eyes deepened. 

“Tt ’s hot, poor fellow, is n’t it?” she said 
over her shoulder, as she hurried on. To her 
surprise, she saw the dog was following. His 
tail was waving feebly, and the tired little crea- 


she said kindly, 


ture was doing his best to keep up with her 
quick steps. 

She paused irresolute for one moment. Just 
then a gong sounded, and she ran a few steps. 
As she stepped on the boat she turned to look 
for the dog. There he was close at her heels, 
a picture of wretchedness, but with the kindliest, 
most expectant look in his golden-brown eyes. 

Everybody smiled, and the dog stayed close 
to his new friend till the boat drew into its slip. 
And soon the two friends were in the train com- 
fortably seated for their journey. 

He soon settled himself contentedly on the 
seat, and after a while slid to the floor, where he 
slept soundly. The lady herself, being very tired, 
also took a little nap. 


“ Conductor, where ts that dog?” A startled 
voice asked the question as the train drew out 
of Garden City. 

“T don’t know, madam. I did n’t see him 
get off. I ’ll see if he ’s on the train”; and the 
conductor moved on. 

But he was not on the train; and that was 
the last his first friend saw of him. 


Lurid gleams of lightning swept a threaten- 
ing sky, and a deep rumble came from the 
northwest. Then a deeper rumble came from the 
north, and between the two sounds was a queer 
little noise that the man at the telegraph key 
had not yet noticed. Then a great flash of light 
swept in at the window, making the man start 
and push back his chair; and after the roar of 
thunder died away, he turned his head to listen 
to something else. It was the queer little noise 
again, but louder than before, and now there 
was a note of terror in it. Av-yi/ Yap-vap / 
it went appealingly. 

“T declare! What ’s that?” said the man, 
and he opened the office door. 


Itto 
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“ Well! where on earth did you come from?” 
he exclaimed, as a frightened, dilapidated yel- 
low dog wabbled into the room. 
gave him a look of apology and a 
tail which said very plainly: “ Yes, 
thank you, I will come in. There is going to 
be a great storm, and I will keep you com- 
and he walked across the room, and 


The dog 
wag of the 


pany ”; 


seated himself close up against the man’s legs, 
Now the rain began to come down in tor- 
The lightning appeared to split the 


rents. 
heavens. The thunder crashed like cannon. 
At every boom of thunder the dog drew closer, 
rapping his tail feebly on the floor, and turning 
up his muzzle affectionately to the man. 

The trees swayed and bent as if they would 
break in two. 

“ Ever seen the like of it before, old man?” 

The dog looked at him with level eyelids. 

“So you thought you ’d come in and take 
care of me, did you?” 

The dog moved as close as possible, rapping 
his tail audibly. His honest brown eyes shone 
brightly. 

“ Well, I never like to be alone in a storm 
like this one. But, bless me, I’ve never seen a 
dog talk with his eyes as you do. Where did 
you come from, anyhow ?” 

The dog lowered his head. 

“Well, never mind; we won’t talk about 
that if you don’t want to.” 

Up came the head, and there was another 
appreciative rap of the tail. 

When the storm cleared, these two knew each 
other pretty well. That night the dog followed 
the man to his home, and for many days kept 
close to his heels. 

Then one day he was missing; and the next 
day the story wastold of a yellow dog that got 
on the train by himself and took a short journey 
It interested 
the conductor of that train to see a dog travel- 


to the old town of Hempstead. 


ing alone —so he spoke to him and patted his 
yellow head; and the next morning, when he left 
his home in Hempstead to go to his regular train, 
he was surprised to find the dog waiting for him 
on his door-step; and nearly every night found 
him at the conductor’s door, though occasion- 
ally he spent a night with his Garden City friend. 

“This dog must have a name,” the conduc- 


III! 
tor said one night. “I never saw a brighter, 
kinder-hearted dog, and I believe I ’ll call him 
‘Roxy,’ after that puppy the brakeman gave 
me once. Roxy, man, get up and make a bow. 
You ’ve got a name now.” Roxy got up and 
shook himself instead of making a bow, which 
seemed to answer just as well; then he tipped 
his head on one side, and looked at his friend 
with bright eyes, wagging his tail joyously. 
“So you like your name, do you ?” the con- 
ductor continued. “That’s good. It’s hard 
to be called by a name you don’t like. Well, 
it’s wonderful what you know, and we won't 
say anything more about ¢ha/; but,” he went 
on, “you’ve got to have a dog license, and a 
collar with your name on it, so people will 
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know who you are. I ‘ll speak to the boys 
about it.” 

For two months Roxy traveled every day be- 
tween Garden City and Hempstead. He would 
appear on the station platform at just the right 
time to take a train, and always seemed to know 
the exact time scheduled for the coming in or 
going out of the various trains. Where he kept 
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his time-table nobody knew, but he evidently 
had one. 

One day he was missing, and there was con- 
sternation among the men, who had grown 
fond of him. For two days nothing was heard 
of him, and grave looks were exchanged when 
the question was asked many times during 
those two days: “Seen anything of Roxy?” 

Then came good news, for it was learned he 
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of going on the engineer’s side, where, of course, 
he might be in the way,— with two paws firmly 
braced on the sill, he watched the country as 
the train swept by. 


Life now flowed along smoothly for Roxy. 
The conductor kept his word and spoke to the 
“ boys,” and the result was a handsome nickel- 
On 


plated collar made to order for the dog. 








ROXY’S FAVORITE PLACE IN THE CAB OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 


had extended his travels. He had gone as far as 
Long Island City, stayed all night, taken several 
rides on the ferry-boat next morning, gone into 
the dock and played around the engines, then 
back to the station, and from the many trains 
standing there had picked out the Hempstead 
and ridden gaily home on the engine. 
glad the men were to see him at that end 
This was his first ride on the 


train 
How 
of the line! 
engine, and it soon became his favorite place. 
Sometimes he would ride in the 
coach; occasionally he rode in the baggage- 
car: but more often he was found in his favor- 
There, perched on the 


passenger- 


ite place, the engine. 
seat on the fireman’s side,—-he never thought 


one side of the collar is a brass plate bearing 
the single word in large letters, TRAINMAN., 
On the other side is a similar plate on which 
are engraved the words: 


RAILROAD ROXY, 
Garden City, L. L., 
Presented by the boys of the 
L. I. R. R. Branch Y. M. C. A. 


From the collar hangs his license tag, which 
protects him from the official dog-catcher, allow- 
ing him to wander safely at the promptings of 
his will. 

When the fund was subscribed for the collar, 
it was decided that Roxy should have a blanket 
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as well, and his friends responded so generously 
that after these two necessaries were provided, 
enough remained over to start Roxy’s first bank 
account. A dog of such strong character and 
independence, his many friends argued, should 
be able to pay his own dog tax and doctor’s 
bills. When the bank account was last heard 
from it amounted to sixteen dollars. 

As Roxy extended his travels, he learned 
to know where his different friends lived, and 
it may be truthfully said that there is probably 
no dog in the world who is welcomed into as 
many homes as Roxy. He now travels every- 
where on Long Island where there are railroad 
tracks; he knows where all the railroad men 
live in different Long Island villages, and when 
he has the time he looks up their homes and 
calls on them. Sometimes he sleeps in a sta- 
tion, but oftener he is put up for the night by 
one of his railroad friends. 

Roxy is a great respecter of persons. He 
knows every trainman and expressman on the 
Long Island Railroad, and his preference for 
his friends who wear the blue uniform is so 
marked that he will seldom make friends with 
any one else. 

His meals are served to him promptly and 
abundantly in the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation rooms at Long Island City, and when 
taking his long trips his many friends see that he 
is properly cared for. His firm, round body, 
bright eyes, and glossy coat testify to his fine 
physical condition. 

One morning, as he came trotting down the 
platform at Long Island City, he discovered a 
car that was new to him. It looked so inviting 
he thought he would like to ride in it, and he 
boarded it at once. A little later, special car 
“A” went out on the road with a party of the 
company’s officers on board. It was not long 
before Roxy was discovered by an indignant 
porter. The dog seemed perfectly at home, 
but the porter, resenting the intrusion, prepared 
to put him off. As soon as his presence was 
known to the company, the officials gave or- 
ders that he should remain, and they made 
much of him. After luncheon he was missed. 
He could not be found, and it was feared that 
the porter, still indignant at the dog’s presence, 
had disobeyed orders. He was called up. 

VoL. XXXI.— 140. 
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“Do you know where Roxy is?” sternly 
asked the superintendent of the road. 

“ No, sah!” was the answer. 

“ Go look for him,” was the command. 

The porter disappeared, but in a moment re- 
turned, indignation written on every feature 

“If the gentlemen will step this way —” he 
commenced, but that was as far as he got; he 
could say no more in his wrath. 

The men quickly followed him, and there in 
the state-room, contentedly curled up in the cen- 
ter of the snow-white counterpane covering the 
bed, lay Roxy, quietly sleeping. The porter’s 
indignation knew no bounds, and he stretched 
forth his dark hands to seize the dog, when the 
general superintendent quietly gave orders that 
he should not be disturbed, and Roxy slept 
peacefully on and finished his nap in comfort. 


Roxy has one enemy, the automobile, toward 
which he has shown the greatest hatred and 
jealousy. Whenever he sees one approaching 
or leaving a station, he rushes excitedly at it, 
giving vent in good honest dog language to his 
views of the new invention. 

One bright day in June a sad thing happened. 
He was in Long Island City, on his way to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association rooms for a 
good meal, when he saw an automobile ap- 
proaching from the ferry. He stopped short, 
and his back was at once a mass of bristles. 
Then he commenced to bark and run at the 
machine. It was all over in a minute—the 
merciless machine passed over the dog’s small 
body, and it was believed that he was crushed 
to death. From every side his friends came 
running. He was lifted tenderly and carried into 
the Branch, where a bed was quickly made for 
him. 

“ Boys, it ’s all over with Roxy!” said a con- 
ductor, blowing his nose very hard and turning 
away from the suffering dog. 

And, indeed, it did look that way. No one 
had hopes of his recovery; but many hands 
ministered to him, dressing his wounds and 
trying to give him comfort in his pain, and, 
notwithstanding his great agony, Roxy lifted 
his muzzle adoringly to his friends of the blue 
uniform, licking their hands and wagging his 
tail with all the little strength he had left. 
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After careful nursing, the good news went out 
that Roxy was doing well; and after a time he 
appeared limping on three legs, but just as 
bright and independent as ever. Something, 
however, was wrong with one of his shoulders, 
but this did not keep him from resuming his 
travels. 

One day, as he limped across a station plat- 
form, a lady stepped up to an official, and asked 
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the cause of his lameness. When she was in- 
formed, she handed the man her card, saying : 
“I wish you would send him to my surgeon in 
town. He will fix him up all right, and Roxy 
will have no doctor’s bill to pay.” 

And now Roxy, owner of many friends, trots 
as strongly on his four legs as he did before 
that eventful day in June; and—would you 
believe it, he still barks at automobiles. 
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Nonsense Verse.) 


By L. E. R. 


My old uncle Timothy Tittlebat 
Went one evening out for a ride; 
Scared ’most into fits by a little bat, 
Took to his bed, and lived till he died. 


Poor old Timothy! poor old Tittlebat! 
Poor old gentleman — sorry for him! 

Naughty, naughty, naughty little bat, 
Flitting about when 


My old uncle Marmaduke Merrywig 
Begged the barber to curl his hair ; 

When he found ’t was only a periwig, 
Barber fled in a dark despair. 


Poor old Marmaduke! poor old Merrywig! , 
Poor old barber —sorry for you ! 

Pitiful plight, to be piqued by a periwig — 
Horrorful, sorrorful tale (if true !). 


the daylight ’s dim. 


- 


























THE BICYCLE-TRACK. 


SECOND SIGHT ON A BICYCLE-TRACK. 


By J. C. Bearp. 


THE rule that governs this little circular 
bicycle-track is a very simple one, and yet there 
seems to be a mystery about the way in which 
it works. Let the one who plays the trick, and 
whom we will call the station-master, go away 
to some place from which he cannot see what 
you do. Start an imaginary bicycle along the 
track at any station marked by a flag. Be- 
ginning with the number on the disk oppo- 
site the flag at which you start (say 8 at the 


bottom of the illustration), and calling the next 
station “nine” (even though it is marked 3, 
if you are counting to the right), count the sta- 
tions as you pass them. Go as far as you 
please, then return, stopping when the number 
of flags you have passed coming back reaches 
the same number as that at which you stopped 
in going forward, and the station-master, on 
being shown the station from which and the 
direction in which you started, will be able 
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to tell you where you finished your return 
journey. 

Begin, for instance, at station 8, at the bot- 
tom of the illustration; call this station (as it 
is marked) “eight,” the next, say to the right, 
“nine” (never mind what it is marked), and so 
on until you have gone forward as far as you 
care to, say until you have counted to fifteen, 
that is, at the disk 5 at the right, near the top. 
Now return, calling the flag from which you 
start back again “one,” and reckoning each 
flag you pass as an additional one until you 
have counted a number equal to that at which 
you left off in going forward (namely fifteen), 
and the station.master will astonish you by tell- 
ing you that your course is finished at the disk 
in this case marked 7, at the upper left. 

Try it and see. The secret of the trick is as 
simple as the rule that governs the track. All 
the station-master, therefore, has to do is to 
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count along, in an opposite direction from that 
in which you say you started off, as many sta- 
tions as are indicated by the number on the 
disk opposite the flag at which you began your 
course — include that initial station in the count. 
If there were only one starting-point the 
finish would always occur at the same station ; 
but as any starting-station at will may be used, 
the trick may be made to appear more con- 
fusing. If, instead of eight or any other number, 
you should call the station from which you 
start “one,” and count forward any number, 
and the same number back again, you would, 
of course, bring up at your starting-point ; 
whereas if you call the station from which you 
begin your run “eight” (or any other number, 
depending upon the station from which you 
choose to start), you will pass it on your return, 
and go beyond it eight or as many stations as 
will equal the number of your starting-point. 








UNCLE ’RASTUS (FORGETTING HOW LONG HIS COAT IS): “I DECLARE, I "SE GITTIN’ 
SO STIFF WITH RHEUMATIZ DAT I CAIN’T STAN’ UP STRAIGHT! 





By GEorGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


A CENTURY ago most of the labor of the 
world was performed by the hard work of man 
and beast, and both, toiling day after day in 
the fields, could just about keep sufficient food 
ahead to prevent famines and general starva- 
tion; but to-day machinery performs most of 
the world’s work. 

Originally man-power did the world’s work ; 
then horse-power was employed ; and now ma- 
chinery, driven by steam, directly or by convert- 
ing its energy into electricity, compressed air, 
or other sources of power, is doing the greater 
part of the hard work of man and beast. 

What is the relative amount of work that a 
man can do in comparison with a horse or ma- 
chinery ? At his very best the strongest man 
stands in pretty poor comparison, even with a 
horse, for hard, continuous labor. He might 
perform for a few minutes one half horse-power 
of work, but to keep this up for any great 
length of time would be impossible. 

Thus the gain in forcing horses to do a part 
of the world’s work was enormous. One horse 
could exhaust a dozen men in a single day, and 
still be ready for the next day’s work. 

The measurement of a horse’s power for work 
was first ascertained by Watt, the father of the 
modern steam-engine, and he expressed this in 
terms that hold to-day. He experimented with 
a great number of heavy brewery-horses to 
satisfy himself that his unit of measurement for 
work was correct. After many trials he ascer- 
tained that the average brewery-horse was 
doing work equal to that required to raise 330 
pounds of weight 100 feet high in one minute, 
or 33,000 pounds 1 foot in one minute. So 
he called this one horse-power. 

This work, however, is not continuous, for 


the horse would have to back up after each 
pull to lower the line of the pulley, and thus 
he would work four hours a day in pulling 
330 pounds in the air at the rate of 100 feet 
a minute, and four hours in slacking up the 
rope. Consequently no horse can actually 
perform continuously what is generally called 
one horse-power. The horse was never born 
that could tug at a rope for eight hours a day, 
pulling 330 pounds 100 feet each minute with- 
out rest or change. Consequently, when we 
speak of horse-power we refer only to the aver- 
age work a horse can do in one minute, that 
is to say, the rave at which he can work. 

A sirong man might pull half that weight 
100 feet in the air in two minutes, but he 
could not repeat the operation many times 
without being exhausted. 

For all needful purposes the expression of 
one horse-power is accurate enough, and prac- 
tically shows the measurement of an average 
horse’s abilities for working. As a rule a strong 
man can in eight hours work at the rate of 
about one tenth of one horse-power; that is, 
it would require ten men to pull 330 pounds 
100 feet in the air in a minute, and then 
slack up and repeat the operation throughout 
the eight hours of a working day. The world’s 
gain in labor when horses were first employed 
to help man in his work was thus tenfold. 

The discovery of the application of steam 
marked the next change in the development of 
power. In order to find out how much gain 
was made in harnessing steam, it was necessary 
to use horse-power as the unit of measurement. 
So to-day we find steam and electric engines 
spoken of as, for instance, five, ten, or a hun- 
dred horse-power. Thus a_ten-horse-power 
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machine is one capable of lifting ten times 330 
pounds roo feet in the air in a minute, or 330 
pounds 100 feet in ;4, of a minute, or 330 pounds 
1000 feet in a minute, and so on. 

For most people it is not easy to understand 
how a lump of coal can furnish work; but to 
the scientist this is very simple. In order that 
this may be clear we must examine the coal 
and its possibilities. 

Heat is a form of energy which can be har- 
nessed to do our bidding. If you burn a lump 
of coal it forms heat, which may escape into 
the air and be of no service to us. This was 
the case for hundreds of years, and the vast 
amount of energy that was wasted before man 
discovered the value of heat for purposes 
other than warming and cooking would have 
sufficed to do all the necessary work for the 
tribes and peoples who used fire from the 
time of the early Britons down to the present 
century. 

But burn this lump of coal in close contact 
with a vessel containing water. The heat pro- 
duced, which is measured in what are called 
heat-units, will make the water boil and bubble 
and then produce steam. This latter will like- 
wise escape in the air and be wasted if not 
confined and its energy utilized as pressure or 
heat. 

In order to express in specific terms the 
energy of coal, or its ability to do work, it 
was necessary to find some unit of measure- 
ment. Each pound of ordinary coal is supposed 
to give forth 12,000 heat-units when burned. 
The way a chemist would determine how much 
energy there is in a piece of coal would first be 
to pulverize it and then weigh very carefully a 
small quantity of the powdered coal and by 
chemical means burn it under a known quantity 
of water. Both the weight and temperature of 
the water are ascertained before and after the 
burning. In this way he can figure out how 
much heat was added to the water by the coal, 
and knowing that, he can express in heat-units 
the amount of heat given out by the powdered 
coal. It is then a simple matter to find out 
the proportionate amount of heat given out by 
the whole lump. 

‘A lump of coal weighing a pound is nearly 
as large as a man’s fist. What is the poten- 
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tial (or stored) energy contained in that small 
lump? If we could burn this pound so that 
not a particle of heat was lost, but all went to 
heat a tub of water a foot deep, six feet long, 
and two feet wide, it would raise the tempera- 
ture 16 degrees. In other words, it would raise 
the water from 64 degrees to 80 degrees, mak- 
ing it just comfortable to bathe in. There is 
nothing marvelous in such an operation, and 
one may not think there is so great energy in 
coal, after all; but when we come to express in 
other ways the value of this heat imparted to 
the water quite a different story is revealed. 

The 12,000 heat-units in the pound of coal 
that just brings the temperature of the water up 
so that it is comfortable for bathing purposes is 
equal, in a mechanical sense, to 9,336,000 foot- 
pounds or an amount of work equivalent to 
raising nearly 47 tons 100 feet high. Here is a 
most astonishing thing —a secret which the coal 
withheld from man for many centuries. While 
man and beast were laboring to do the world’s 
work, there were hidden in the earth millions of 
pounds of coal, each one of which was capable of 
doing the work that would be done by 282 horses 
in one minute. Or if we would express it in a 
day’s work, each pound of coal could do the fu// 
day’s work of a powerful horse, working con- 
tinuously, in pulling up 330 pounds 117.5 feet 
in the air every other minute throughout the 
day of eight hours. 

There are few things more remarkable than 
the possibilities contained in each lump of coal. 
A laboring man could carry in his pocket 
enough potential energy to perform all his tasks 
for several days. If this same lump of coal 
could be suddenly converted into heat, and 
that heat all imparted to water to make steam, 
we would be able to perform wonders. For 
instance, the energy thus utilized would be suf- 
ficient to run an electric-motor car full of pas- 
sengers two and a half miles -at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour. It would also carry a 
train of six ordinary cars and a heavy Pull- 
man sleeper and dining-car one sixth of a 
mile at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour. 

The coal, which the world neglected for so 
many ages, using it occasionally for heating 
or cooking, is thus one of the most remarka- 
ble of all the world’s precious products—more 
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wonderful, and in a measure more valuable, 
than all the diamonds, rubies, and sapphires 
that have ever been mined. It contains stored- 
up energy that has revolutionized the world; 
it becomes the secret of man’s modern prog- 
ress—the actual power which has made the 
last century the greatest the world has ever 
known. Yet, without much thought of all this, 
we carelessly throw scuttlefuls of the black dia- 
monds into our stoves merely to warm our 
homes with it. And we little think of the waste 
energy that goes up the chimney as the coal 
crackles and sparkles. The greater percentage 
of the heat is lost, while a very small portion of 
it is distributed around the room to warm us. 
But even this small part of the heat which we 
use for warming our rooms is sufficient to pro- 
duce magic-like transformations in the world 
of mechanics and machinery. The heat used 
for cooking our dinner and for boiling the 
water to make coffee or tea could be made to 
run mills and factories if it were all saved and 
properly used. 

Now let us compare this new power which 
man has found in coal with that which the 
human muscles exerted in the days when the 

















great Pyramids were built—when hundreds of 
thousands of men toiled and slaved for years 
to create monumental works that could to-day 
be built by machinery in a few years with a 


few thousand men at most. The power of a 
man for work, we will say, is only one tenth of 
that of a horse; but the horse compares even 
more unfavorably with steam and machinery, 
while man himself becomes a unit of such 
small measurement that his efforts are puny 
indeed. 

Suppose we select a hard-working laboring 
man as an example—one whom we call strong 
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and muscular, with body trained to daily toil, 
so that he could easily perform manual labor 
that would completely exhaust another not in 
training. Such a strong laborer is one who 
represents the highest achievements of muscu- 
lar manhood. He can wield an ax all day long 














in the woods; he can swing the shovel eight 
hours a day, filling furnaces with coal or dig- 
ging ditches; or he can plow and harrow with 
firm hand and till the soil for crops. Such a 
man has from the beginning of the world been 
a mighty power in transforming the face of 
nature; but here comes along a pound of coal 
which has been buried for ages in the earth and 
for centuries after its discovery was esteemed 
as of little practical value, while if properly 
used the energy stored in it could perform in 
one minute all the work that five strong men 
could accomplish in one day, working eight 
hours with scarcely a moment for rest. We may 
put it in another way. If it was necessary to 
perform the work in one minute, it would take 
about 2800 men to accomplish the task that the 
small lump of coal would perform in the same 
short space of time. 

If we let horses do the work instead of men 
we find still that the lump of coal is immeasur- 
ably greater in its possibilities. The single 
strong horse is capable of raising the 330 
pounds 100 feet in one minute, or, as commonly 
expressed, the animal does 33,000 foot-pounds 
of work in a minute. The pound-lump of coal 
contains 12,000 heat-units, which, as we have 
seen, is equivalent to 282 horse-power, or 282 
times 33,000 foot-pounds of work in a minute, 
or 9,306,000 foot-pounds of work. It would 
take a string of 282 horses, stretching out about 
half a mile long, to produce the same amount 
of power or work. They would just be ac- 
complishing what a pound-lump of coal could 
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do if all its potential energy could be trans- 
formed into heat and harnessed for work. 

Take another example of what a pound of 
coal can do in the way of work compared with 
the feeble effort put forth by man. In olden 
times when the saw was invented a great stride 
was made in mechanics. The continuous row 
of sharp teeth would do many times as much 
work as a single sharp edge; and a man armed 
with a sharp saw could greatly multiply his 
labors. But when the circular saw was in- 
vented a much greater device for reducing 
the labor of man was discovered. The circular 
saw can travel far faster than the hand-saw, 
even when driven by simple hand or foot 
power; but when operated by machinery the 
teeth will travel more than seventy times as 
far through the wood as those of the hand-saw 
in the same space of time. In other words, 
the steam-operated circular saw will cut some- 
thing like seventy times as much wood in a 
minute as a strong man who works sixty strokes 
a minute, or one a second. That gain seems 
so tremendous that one hesitates to expect 
more ; but here is our little pound-lump of coal, 
which can supply power enough to operate 
180 of these circular saws for a full minute, 
performing in that short space of time all the 
work that 12,600 men could accomplish with 
the old hand-saws, moving up and down at 
the rate of 60 strokes a minute. 

In these interesting illustrations of the power 
of a pound of coal, it must be remembered that 
the full amount of potential energy contained 
in the fuel is considered, and not what is only 
actually utilized in generating steam. The 
fact is that we have not yet been able to utilize 
more than a small percentage of the heat of 
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coal. In its combustion a large percentage of 
it is wasted up the chimney, and consequently 
it cannot perform these marvels to-day under 
present conditions of burning. There is con- 
sequently far more coal required to do the 
world’s work to-day than may be the case a 
hundred years from now, when some inventor 
may find new forms of grates and furnaces 
for burning coal so that there will be little or 
no waste of heat-energy, or, in other words, of 
power. 

Coal has become man’s chief worker, and 
horse labor and human manual labor are slowly 
being pushed aside. In the great transforma- 
tion it has been brain power that has triumphed 
over brute strength. Man first sought to shift 
his burden to the backs of the beasts of the 
field, and the horse became his patient friend 
and assistant ; but now he seeks to harness the 
elemental forces of nature to do his bidding. 
The burden is thus lightened without cruelty to 
any living creature; neither man nor beast has 
had his labors increased, but steadily decreased. 

The harnessing of the waves and wind for 
generating electric power, or the focusing of 
the sun’s rays on a Dbiler to utilize solar heat, 
are but further illustrations of man’s efforts to 
cast his burden of hard labor upon forces which 
are all around us, if we but know how to release 
and employ them. When some of the poten- 
tial power of a pound of coal was first released 
and harnessed to operate machinery a vital step 
in the progress of humanity and civilization 
was taken; but the time may come when even 
the magic power of the coal will be second in 
importance and practical value to that of elec- 
tricity, whose strange power we are only able 
faintly to comprehend to-day. 
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SMILING, SLIP ASLEEP. 





By ALEX JEFFREY. 





Live, my child, so that each day 
Bring its share of work and play ; 
So that you can truly tell 

There are some who love you well; 
So that when night’s shadows creep 
You can, smiling, slip asleep. 


Good night, mama; papa, too. 

One more day they ’ve lived for you; 
One more day of joy is done, 

One more night of peace is won. 
Now the shadows round us sweep. 
You can, smiling, slip asleep. 


Into sleep we softly slide 

When the heart is satisfied. 

Yes, you ’ve had a happy day— 
Cheery work and gladsome play ; 
And as darkness gathers deep 

You can, smiling —s-l-i-p—a-s-l-e-e-p. 





Fa. 
BUSSE BINS PSS « 
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HAROLD'S 


CHICKEN. 


By Emity V. METHVEN. 





HAROLD GODWIN was quite sure that there 
was not another little boy in the whole world 
who was as happy as he. He lived in a big 
old-fashioned house whose large pillars reach- 
ing up to the peaked roof were once trunks 
of tall trees brought from Norway, and every 
spring were given a fresh coat of clean white 
paint. 

Harold was the next to the youngest of a large 
family, and the only boy. Although at times 
he thought it a disadvantage to have so many 
sisters, especially when they all agreed that 
his face was dirty and his clothes also, yet he 
loved them all so dearly that he did not see 
how any boy could be happy with one sister 
less. The oldest, Lillian, the literary and artis- 
tic one of the family, wore glasses, and looked 
to it that Harold studied his lessons and walked 
in the way he should go. And there was baby 
Edith, the youngest of all. Then there was 
Henrietta, called Hetty for short, who never 
forgot to make special little pies and tarts for 
him on the semi-weekly baking day. But 
Harold’s favorite — his chum, as he called her 
— was Bess, who, although ten years older, was 
just as much interested in everything in which 
he delighted as if she were a boy herself. 

Bess had some fine chickens which were her 
special care and pride. They gave her many 
anxious moments, however, for, having the large 
farm about which to wander at will, they fre- 
quently laid their eggs and even hatched their 
young in out-of-the-way places. Bess had agreed 
to give Harold one from every dozen eggs or a 
chick from every nest that he discovered. 

One spring Bess was given twelve beautiful 
white eggs which promised as many beautiful 
chickens. She made a comfortable nest for a 
noisy old hen which had been clucking and 
scratching in an obtrusive manner for some 
time, and she and Harold watched the weeks 
go by until one day they found eleven brand- 


new chicks, all of which were fluffy balls of 
yellow except one that was black. 

It was baby Edith’s delight to stand near the 
old hen’s nest and see the struggling, restless, 
peeping chicks diving in and out of the downy 
feathers of the mother. The baby immediately 
adopted the yellowest and fluffiest of the lot, 
but her interest ceased when the down changed 
to stiff, scraggly feathers. 

Harold at once put in his claim, but Bess 
declared it to be hardly fair, as he had found 
something that was never lost. However, as 
he was so much disappointed, she finally com- 





** THE BABY IMMEDIATELY ADOPTED THE VELLOWES1 
AND FLUFFIEST OF THE LOT 
promised by giving him the little black chick 
which from the first showed a discouraging ten- 
dency to shorten its days by every sort of im- 
prudence. It had to be coaxed to eat; it half 
drowned itself two or three times by falling into 
the water-pan; and it was once rescued from 
Its last drowning exploit was nearly the 
This is the 


the cat. 
cause of its being burned to death. 
way it came about: 

Harold fished his darling little chick out of 
the water-pan, and carried it, all limp and drip- 
ping, into the old-fashioned bricked-out kitchen, 
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where Hetty was busy getting dinner. She 
told Harold to put his chick into a box under 
the big wood-stove to dry, and in the meantime 
to wash his face and hands and go into the 
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announced to her mother that they were asking 
the old rooster what had become of their little 
black brother. 

Some weeks later, as the family were gathered 
around the supper- 
table, Dr. Godwin 
said : 

** Children, the fair 
is to be opened next 
month. How many 
are going to try for 
prizes ?” 

Immediately there 
was such a din as 
only a bevy of happy 
purposeful girls can 
make when each has 

--. something of vital im- 
portance to say. 

It was some time 
before Harold’s at- 
tempts to be heard 
were successful. 


“IT WAS BABY EDITH’S DELIGHT TO STAND NEAR THE OLD HEN’S NEST.” 


parlor, where his mother was entertaining some 
friends. She piled some wood into the stove, 
and thoughtlessly threw the lighted paper with 
which she had kindled the fire on the hearth, 
where Harold’s chicken was obediently “ drying 
out.” A second later she was horrified to see 
Harold’s chick making its way, between a flut- 
ter and a run, through the wide hall that led to 
the parlor, with the blazing twist of paper on 
its distended wings, leaving the smell of burn- 
ing feathers in its wake. 

She rushed after it, but not before it had 
made its appearance like an animated firebrand 
in the midst of the startled guests. When the 
poor bird was at last rescued, its beauty had 
departed, and for many days Harold was the 
owner of a tailless fowl. 

After this painful incident the whole family 
developed a kind of affection for the little black 
chicken. It was pitied and protected as if it 
were the most beautiful bird in the world. At 
last it responded to their care and seemed to 
take a little interest in life. 

One day baby Edith saw the old rooster 
standing before a semicircle of ten fluffy, blond 
little chicks, and she ran into the house and 


“Papa, I want to 
send my little black rooster; may I?” he said 
earnestly. 

The shout of laughter which followed Har- 
old’s proposition was checked by the father, 
who said encouragingly : 

“Certainly, my son; indeed you shall! I 
will have your name entered with the others.” 


e, 
} x 


¢ 
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INQUIRING FOR THEIR LITTLE BLACK BROTHER. 


Despite his sisters’ ridicule and their criti- 
cisms of his pet’s “ points,” Harold’s combless, 
tailless chicken was duly entered, and, to every 
one’s amazement except its proud owner’s, was 
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awarded a ten-dollar prize. You see, it turned 
out to be of a very fine and rare breed, and the 
only one of its kind exhibited. 

It is too bad to relate it, but Bess’s beautiful 
white chickens came off prizeless, for in spite 
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of their fine tails and crimson combs they were 
only of an ordinary stock. 

“T tell you, mama,” Harold said confiden 
tially to his mother, that night, “ it is n’t always 
fine feathers that make fine birds.” 


CHICKEN. 





A QUESTION OF TASTE. 


By H. A. CROWELL. 


a certain crooked city street, through 
which I often pass, 
There ’s a narrow little window, sct with tiny 


Up 


panes of glass, 

Where it seems to me the moments must in 
sweetness slip away, 

For a little candy-maker stands at work there 


every day. 

He wears a cap and apron which are pictur- 
esquely French ; 

There are snowy flour and sugar scattered all 
about his bench; 

In fact, I almost fancy, seeing things so spick- 
and-span, 

That this little candy-maker is a little candy 
man! 


But how queer a candy man can be I never 
really knew 

Till I happened to be passing when the mid- 
day whistle blew, 

And thought to stop and stare a bit could 
hardly be a crime, 

Just to see the kind of candy he would eat at 
luncheon-time. 

Then the sight was so surprising that my vision 
seemed to fail, 

For from underneath his sugared bench he drew 
a dinner-pail, 

And, as if he did n’t care at all for any sort of 
sweet, 

This funny candy-maker fell to eating bread 
and meat! 


Now don’t you think that such a taste 
something very strange? 

Consider what a diet he could easily arrange: 

On solid things like taffy-balls, for instance, he 
could dine; 

For luncheon, candied violets—so delicate and 
fine! 

And on leaving in the evening, when the 
honeyed day had fled, 

He could take a box of creams to eat before he 
went to bed! 

I wonder, now, what you and I would like if 
we were French 

And molded candies all the day behind a 
sugared bench? 


WOO tarry 
Kaien wast 














<= CQ. pr 
By aura CU J\ wchards 


I sat beside my niece so fair, 
A lady grave and sweet, 
Withal so wise that well I might 
Have sat me at her feet. 
She stooped to pat the puppy-dog 
That gamboled at her knee; 
And when she spoke, ’t was in a tongue 
Entirely strange to me: 


“ A wizzy wizzy woggums, then! 
A ditty dotty doggums, then! 
And diddy wanty jumpy up? 
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A pitty witty pessums pup! 


I spoke to her of foreign climes, 
Of politics and popes ; 

Of Bishop Bylow’s earnest rhymes, 
And General Jingo’s hopes. 

She answered well and wittily, 
Then turned her eyes aside, 

And tenderly she whispered to 
The creature by her side: 
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THE PETTED PUPPY. 


“ A pupsy wupsy keeter, then! 
Was never nossin sweeter, then! 
A teenty tawnty tiny tot, 
A lovey dovey darling dot 


7? 


I rose as if to stroll away, 
But first a moment stood ; 
I thought perhaps she ’d bid me stay, 
And rather hoped she would. 
But no! she never raised her head. 
I turned the corner near, 
And as I went, her silver tones 
Still floated to my ear: 


“ A toodle toodle toodle, then! 
A-wisky wasky woodle, then! 
A toopid manny gone, my joy, 
My diddy doddy dorglums boy!”’ 





~ Sato. 





I noticed how valuable was some water by moonlight, reflecting the light with a faint glimmering sheen, as in the spring 
of the year. The water shines with an inward light, like a heaven on earth.— THOREAU. 


EARTH’S NEAREST NEIGHBOR—THE MOON. 


How would you like to take a trip to the 
It would be a long ‘journey, taking 
more than six months, if you went with the 
speed of an express train; or if you traveled 


moon? 


with the swiftness of a ball from 
a modern cannon, it would take 
about as long as a trip across 
the Atlantic in a fast steamer. 
Under average atmospheric 
conditions, a large telescope 
gives us a view of the moon as 
it would be without the tele- 
scope at a distance of eight 
hundred miles from us. 

The necessary outfit for the 
journey must be much more 
extensive than for any trip on 
the earth, even the trip to the 
North Pole. There will be no 


‘ 


chance ‘to live off the coun- 
try.” In addition to warm 
clothing and food, you must 


carry with you all you need to 


drink, and the problem of keeping it from freez- 


ing, or thawing it out if frozen, will not be an 





THE MOON AT ABOUT FOUR DAYS 
PAST NEW MOON, 
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easy one to solve. There is practically no air 
on the moon, and you must take along a supply 
for breathing. If you expect to make a fire and 
cook your dinner, you must take, in addition 


to fuel, an additional supply of 
air to keep your fire going. 

But suppose that in some 
way you are landed on the 
moon with a supply of things 
necessary for sustaining life. 
If you are on a part of the 
moon on which the sun is shin- 
ing, you will marvel, perhaps, 
first of all, at the dazzling bril- 
liance of the sunlight and the 
intense blackness of the shad- 
ows. Everything in the shade 
will be in almost total darkness, 
as there is no air filled with lit- 
tle dust particles to scatter the 
sunlight so that it may illumi- 
nate the places out of the direct 
path of its rays. 






































FIRST QUARTER, 





And what a sense of desolation will present 
itself to your view! The Desert of Sahara would 
look like a luxuriant park in comparison with 
the lunar landscape. Not a blade of grass, not 
a tree, or brook, or lake—nothing but a vast 
stony, silent desert. There are plains, not quite 
as level as our Western prairies, and great num- 
bers of mountains, most of them much steeper 
than those on the earth; they are not grouped 
in long ranges, as our terrestrial mountains 
generally are, but are scattered all over the sur- 
face, singly and in irregular groups. Most of 
them are shaped more or less like our terres- 















LAST QUARTER. 
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trial volcanoes, and they probably were vol- 
canoes ages ago, before the moon cooled off. 
If you happen to land on a part of the moon 
where it is early morning, you will have plenty 
of time for explorations before night comes on. 
The sun rises and sets as it does on the earth, but 
the time between sunrise and sunset is near] 
fifteen of our days. ‘Then during the long lunar 
night our earth will act like the moon, and will 
light up that part of the moon’s surface which 
is turned toward it. Only there will be this 
curious difference: it will not rise and set, but 
will remain nearly stationary in the same region 
of the sky. 
is always turned away from us the earth, of 


From the side of the moon which 


course, can never be seen at all. 



















FULL MOON. 


Another curious thing will be noticed: you 
can throw a stone six times as far on the moon 
as you can on the earth, and you can lift six 
times as much. 

Many other odd and curious things could be 
seen, but I think that one lunar day and night 
would give time enough to satisfy the most 
eager visitor; and he would be willing to leave 
a place where he must draw his breath from a 
bottle, and come back to the air and water and 
green fields and life of the earth. 

Soon after the invention of the telescope, 
astronométs began to study the moon’s surface 
carefully. The 
peared, but they found what they thought were 


“man in the moon” disap- 
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THE APENNINES (LONG ROUGH RIDGE AT RIGHT). THE ALPS 


(ROUGH CLUSTER AT UPPER LEFT.) 

In this cluster is what seems to be a mere gash. This is the valley 
of the Alps, nearly straight and eighty-three miles long and from 
three to six miles broad 
great bodies of water, and names were given to 
these, such as the “Sea of Storms,” etc. Later 
and more powerful telescopes have shown that 
these “‘seas”’ are only plains, and that there is 
no water, in liquid form at least, although the 
old names are retained. The mountains are 
usually named for noted astronomers. 

The moon is the most powerful agent in pro- 
ducing the tides on the earth; it also produces 
some slight variations in the earth’s magnetism. 
So far as science has been able to investigate, 
there is absolutely no change in the weather 
which can be attributed to the moon, although 
half or more of mankind seem to believe that 


the moon does have some control over the 


A LUNAR VOLCANO, 
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All such beliefs, including the tim: 


weather. 
for planting gardens and for going fishing, are 


mere superstitions—the survivals of an age of 
ignorance. Matcotm McNEILL. 


THE RECKLESS LOVE-BIRD. 


NEARLY every kind of wild fowl has som: 
peculiarity of habit which amounts almost t 
an eccentricity, and the variety of such pecu 
liarities is astonishing. Sea-birds, from thei 
custom of nesting on protected rocks and islets 
are possibly better skilled in devising means fo: 
their comfort and safety than most other species 
\t any rate, we find among them many striking 
examples of droll personality. 

There dwells on most of the isolated coral 


A QUEER PLACE FOR A BIRD TO LAY AND HATCH ITS EGG 


islets and volcanic crags, scattered plentifully 
through Oceanica, a little white tern, or sea 
swallow, about the size of a dove, known as 
the love-bird. Save only for a narrow band of 
jetty feathers surrounding the eye, its plumage 
is of a lustrous white and its beak is black. The 
writer met this little fellow among the rocky 
islets and atolls which are widely scattered to 


the northwestward of the Hawaiian Islands. 
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(he treatment, or, as some might 

prefer to call it, the mistreatment 

f its egg, is the oddest of the love- 

jird’s habits. It is really a crag- 

dwelling species, and therefore pre- 

fers cliffs of some worn-out island. Here the 
single spotted egg is deftly balanced on any 
little shelf of rock, often on the top of a round- 
ish knob, as I was many times able to observe 
on Necker Island. Just how the egg is kept 
on some of the extraordinary places upon which 
it is deposited, while theparents are continually 
flying on and off, passes comprehension. But 
there the egg rested in mute testimony of the 
possibility. When living on flat, sandy islets, 
the love-bird is in some straits to indulge its 
love for a strenuous home. The best it can do, 
however, is to pick out what we would consider 
the most unfavorable situations. On Laysan, 
for example, a low sandy atoll, the love-birds 
sought out those portions of the island where 
old boulders of phosphate rock had been tum- 
bled together, and here 
we found the eggs 
perched on the tops of 
jagged chunks, and in 
any position on the sides 
where gravity did not 
actually assert itself. 
But the climax was 
capped when we found 
the little fellows using 
the bare limbs of low 
bushes for nesting sites. 
We watched the mother stand over the egg 
shown in the illustration with great confidence, 
and when she flew away the egg was not in the 


least jarred. 


WALTER K. FISHER. 


Stanford University, California. 


PLANT TRAP FOR INSECTS. 


ANIMALS get their food from plants—either 


directly by eating the plant itself or by eating 
some other animal or the product of an animal 
that has been a vegetarian. 

Most plants draw their food from the air 
through the leaves, or from the soil through 
their roots. But there are some that are not 
satisfied with this simple inorganic food ; they 
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THE SUNDEW. 
Showing the arrangement of the tentacle-bearing leaves 
at the base of the flower stem 
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want something richer. Among the 

most wonderful are those that feed 

upon insects. In the bogs of our 

sandy woods and in other parts of 

the world is a small plant of this 

* kind, known as the sundew. Near 

the ground it has a rosette of leaves on 

slender stalks, those of some species being 

roundish, of others long, slender, and almost 

thread-like. From this rosette rises a deli- 

cate stem bearing near the top a number of 

white flowers that open one by one when 
the sun shines on them. 

When an insect alights upon a sundew 
leaf, he is caught and held fast by a sticky 
material. Then slender arms or tentacles 
on the edge of the leaf bend over the spot 
where the little insect is struggling. A 
fluid is poured out from glands at the tips 
of the tentacles, and the soft parts of the 
insect are in a short time actually digested. 
Later the tiny arms open, and the leaf is 

then ready for another 
Sundews will di- 





meal. 
gest tiny bits of meat if 
placed on the leaves. 
In many lowlands 
there may be found a 
plant named the “ pitch- 
er-plant,” that catches 
insects in the rain-water 
held in the “ pitcher,” 
or cup-shaped portion 
of the plant. The plant 


“ce 


feeds upon the various decaying insects in the 


water. 


ENLARGED VIEW OF A LEAF 
(As seen through the microscope.) 
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“WE WILL WRITE TO ST. NICHOLAS ABOUT IT.” 


A QUEER FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


STOCKBRIDGE, MAss. 
Dear St. NiIcHOLAS: The other day I found a four- 
leaved clover. When looking at it closely, I found one 
leaf was on a long stem; the sides had grown together. 
I have not seen one like it before, and think it quite a 
I send it to you in this mail. 
Your interested reader, 
Lucy DuBois PorTER. 


curiosity. 


Clover with a stalked extra leaflet is not at 
all unusual, although not so common as those 
with extra leaflets—that is, four-leaved, five- 
leaved, etc. (such as are commonly claimed to 
bring good luck to the finder). 

The stalked leaflet has been studied by bota- 
nists, but has no especial botanical significance. 
It is regarded as an unnatural growth. Young 
people often gather them as a curiosity. 


THE QUEER FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 
Notice that the upper right leaflet of the four has a long stem. 
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QUEER GALLS ON A STRAWBERRY STEM 


A QUEER STRAWBERRY STEM. 
SAWKILL, Pa. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: I inclose a wild strawberry 
stem and leaf and would like to know what is the mat- 
It looks very much like a little pod 
Please tell me what it is ‘‘ because I 


ter with the stem. 
with seeds in it. 
want to know.” 
Your loving reader, 
MABEL C, STARK (age 14). 


These enlargements are made by a gall-fly 
of the genus Cynipide, but the species and life 
history of the fly are not known. I am de- 
sirous of securing fresh specimens of straw- 
berry stems with enlargements of this kind. 
Will our young folks please try to find a few 
and send to me packed in moist cotton in a 
small firm box? 


THE RED SUBSTANCE ON A GRASSHOPPER. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Dear St. Nicuoias: This morning, while on a 
walk, a friend and I found a grasshopper with some red 
things between its immature wings. The red things 
were about six in number, and about as large as a pin- 
head. 

Will you please tell me what these were and why 
the grasshopper had them there? They were oval in 
shape and fell off readily when touched. 

Your affectionate reader, 
Janet C. NIVEN. 
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The red objects on grasshopper 
wings are parasitic mites. They are 
the young of a mite named by the late 
Professor Riley Zrombidium locustarum. 
The adult is often seen in early spring 
running about on the surface of the 
ground, and is conspicuous on account 
of its brilliant red color, This parent 
mite deposits its eggs on or in the 
ground, and the young hatch and fas- 
ten upon the first grasshopper which 
chances to come their way. They start 
in life with but six legs; in the adult 
form there are eight. Their food is 
extracted from the grasshopper, on 
which they remain attached during the 
summer. In the autumn they drop to 
the ground, conceal themselves, and 
transform to the adult mite. These 
mites are, therefore, strictly beneficial, 
and are sometimes a very considerable 


A CASE OF DOUBLE PARASITISM, 

Moth of web-worm (Hyfhantria); ugly web-worm webs, 
as seen against the sky of an autumn landscape; ichneumon- 
fly, a parasite of the web-worm, attacking a web-worm in its 
web; chalcid-fly parasite of the ichneumon emerging from 
cocoons of ichneumon. (About natural size.) 
aid in controlling the destructive Western 
locusts or grasshoppers. 

ProFEssorR L. O. Howarp. 


Thus we see that even the very small 
insects have their parasitic enemies. As 
Swift expressed it: 

So, naturalists observe, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em; 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 


By the way, the above is often incorrectly 
quoted as follows: 

The little fleas that do so tease 

Have smaller fleas that bite ’em, 

And these again have lesser fleas, 

And so ad infinitum, 

Several naturalists have found the forms 

of parasites so varied and interesting that 


THE GRASSHOPPER MITE. they have made extensive collections. 
Bright red larva of mite on section of grasshopper wing; adult mite, . ~ 
deeper red (both greatly magnified). Grasshopper (the common red-legged SOME forms are marvelously adapted to 
locust) with mite larve on and between its immature wings (slightly en- _ . 
larged). securing food. 





NATURE AND 


THE QUAHOG AND THE CRAB. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: When we were at Marthas 
Vineyard last summer, we found a strange thing at 
South Beach. On a long stretch of sand between the 
open ocean and the harbor, there were hundreds of 
quahog shells, slate-blue in color. Picking up an 
extra large and pretty one, and opening it a little bit, 
we found that it was alive and that just inside the open- 
ing was a tiny live crab. 

We wondered whether the crab was feeding upon 
the quahog, or the quahog upon the crab. 
Your interested friend, 
KATHARINE WHITNEY. 


Crabs are often found in mollusks, either by 
accident or as permanent guests (commensals). 
Some occur nowhere else. 

The little oyster-crab (Pinno- 

theres ostreum) is found only 

in the oysters of our eastern 

coast, and another species in 

scallops and mussels. The 

one seen by you in the qua- 

hog, or round clam, may have 

gone there fortemporary shel- 

ter, or it may have been a reg- 

ular boarder. Crabs in such 

places usually do no harm to 
the animal in whose shell 
they make a home, and their 
host does no harm to them. 


Bra Mora. 


THE CRAB IN THE 
QUAHOG. 


Naturalists give the name commen- 
sals to two or more animals of different 
kinds that live together in harmony and 
to mutual advantage. Some species of 
sponges grow only on the back of cer- 
tain crabs, the sponge concealing the 
crab from its enemies, and the crab car- 
rying the sponge from place to place for 
new food-supplies. 

It is even claimed, on good authority, 


that if the sponge is removed the crab 
will seek another sponge and place it 
upon its shell. 

The commensalism between burrow- 
ing owls and rattlesnakes in the prairie- 
dog villages of the West was explained 
on page 460 of Nature and Science for 


March, 1go1. It is claimed that this 
special commensalism, however, is not 


always friendly and harmonious. 


SCIENCE FOR 


YOUNG FOLKS. 


BROWN MUD-WASP (SCELIPHRON CEMENTARIUS), MAGNIFIED 


A very common and well-known insect often observed building its 
somewhat regular nests of clay in houses, outbuildings, caves, and 
other sheltered places. The colors of the insect are bright brown 
and yellow. The wings are of a semi-transparent smoky color. 


THE MUD-WASP’S NEST. 


WAUKESHA, WIs. 
DEAR St. NicHotas: In cleaning, last summer, a 
large box in a shed, I found a piece of mud, irregular in 
I broke into this, and, to my surprise, a lot of 
Placing the insects back, 


shape. 
little dead insects rolled out. 
I put the piece broken off in position again, and calling 
my father to look at it, he said it was probably the 
property of a mud-wasp. In an encyclopedia I learned 
that this wasp lays her eggs in the mud house, puts in- 
sects in for the young after they are hatched, and then 
leaves. Next day I discovered the storehouse to be 


fully repaired. 


BROWN MUD-WASP GATHERING MUD. 


Pieces are taken about half the size of the wasp’s head and are 
always carried by the mandibles. 
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assume all sorts of odd attitudes. The 
larva wasp eats the softer parts of the 
spider, leaving the head and legs. It is 
these remains you supposed were insects. 

Upon completing its transformations 
from larva to inactive pupa incased in a 
cocoon, and from that to the perfect 
wasp, it emerges through the end sealed 
up by its parent or through the side of 
the nest. It does not necessarily come 
back to the same nest with its spiders, 
but builds a new one. Mud-wasps, how- 
ever, frequently add cells to a last year’s 
nest, not often using the old cells. They 
live but one summer; those hibernating 
hatch out late in the fall. More often 
they emerge in May or June, and, if no 
other wasp comes along and moves in, 


OR picc-sggn ar nyse Deane ocean htey tg Rais the nest can be taken for a specimen at 
Upon storing each cell with spiders the wasp lays an egg on the softer parts 7 
of one of them so that the | maggot-like larva when first hatched may that time. 


readily find food to its liking. The cell-opening is then closed with clay. The pom 
larva eats ravenously, soon reaches full growth, spins a cocoon, and transforms There are two common species of mud- 


into a wasp within the nest-cell. Then it cuts its way out and flies away . 
dauber wasps: the brown one with yel- 


l'o-day I went again to get the nest to put with my |owish markings is called Sce/iphron cementarius ; 
natural history collection, and I found the door again the other is steel blue and has been named 
open and an addition made to the structure. I would 4 . is ree _ 
like to know if the parents made the addition (I sup- Pelopaus (or Chlorion) cwruleum.—S. ¥. A. 
posed wasps lived but one year) or if the children did ? 
And how long will it be before the old nest is aban- 
doned so that I may have it? Hoping that you can nests of the mud-wasps with the young wasps, 


It is very easy to make a collection of the 


oot cae ahaet Gite, 2 am, : and watch the interesting transformations. 
Yours truly, Howe.t SAWYER. 


Mud-wasps place their 
nests in any situation 
where they will be pro- 
tected from rain. Often 
they do not hesitate to 
come into the house and 
fasten their cells to the 
wall-paper or on picture- 
frames. These nests are 
almost always stocked with 
spiders, the wasps stinging 
their victims to death or 
insensibility. One egg is 
placed in each cell, and 
the baby wasp, hatching, 
has the contents, often a 
dozen small spiders, all to 
NEST AND CONTENTS. 


Spiders that had been stored in the nest. The peculiar attitudes of some of these, as if protest- 
the nest before the wasp ing against fate, are not uncommon with others captured by the wasps. Perhaps they are not quite 
dead, or were not killed quickly. Usually the wasp larva feed only on the more meaty portions 


larva hatches are found tO of the spiders — the thorax, abdomen, and softer parts of the legs 


itself. Spiders taken from 
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THE 


BY MAUD DUDLEY SHACKEL 
WE hear her footsteps in the rustling leaves, 

O’er all we see the magic of her hand; 
The broadly waving fields of ripened grain, 

The golden harvest scattered o’er the land, 
The hush that rests within the hazy air, 

The faint sweet echo of the bob-white’s call, 
The distant hills, bathed in the mellow glow 

Of autumn sunlight, lingering over all. 


Ir is only a little while ago that we were writing 
about the close of school and the coming of vacation ; 
now the weeks and months have slipped by, and we 
are writing of school again, and the vacations that are 
left behind. The children also have written about 
school this month; not about the schools of to-day, but 


JONES, AGE 10. 


RETURN 


ORD, AGE I5. 


(GOLD BADGE.) 


OF AUTUMN. 


(Cash Prize.) 


We read her greeting in the yellow leaves 

That down the forest aisles are thickly spread ; 
We hear her voice amid the sighing wind 

That blows among the branches overhead ; 
And day by day upon the landscape wide 

We see the glories of her wealth unfold, 
Till lo! the earth a dream of beauty lies, 

Clad all in robes of crimson and of gold 


It is but natural that old folks should believe that the 


children of to-day, with all the added advantages, all the 
easier ways of learning, and the short cuts to knowledge, 
should reuch a higher place than they were able to do. 


Perhaps in general this is the case, but, after all, the 

hard benches and crude methods were not without 
their value. It was so hard 
then to get education that it 
was valued all the more, and 
when we recollect that many 
of our statesmen and most 
of our Presidents came from 
just that sort of a school, w 
realize that the struggle was 
worth something, too. 

Almost every one of the 

stories received this month 
has presented a picture of 
some rude, drafty, littl 
school-house of the long 
ago, half heated, with prim 
rows of little old-fashioned 
children being led and driven 
along the path of learning. 
We wish we might hav 
had room to print more of 
these stories, for they form 
a mighty part of the frame 
work upon which our natior 
has been built. 





** THE OLD HOUSE.” BY ALICE GARLAND, 


of those of the time of their grandfathers, when most of 
the lessons were taught by one schoolmaster or school 
mistress, in a single room, in some country village, or 
in an out-of-the-way corner of a rural district. 


AGE 15. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, 
COMPETITION No. 58. 
In making awards, contributors’ ages are considere 
Verse. Cash prize, Maud Dudley Shackelford 

(age 15), 300 Main St., Tarboro’, N. C. 
Gold badges, Ruth Greenoak Lyon (age 13), 13! 


{GOLD BADGE.) 


-TrOs- 
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ct Terrace, East Orange, N. J., and Nannie Clark 
Barr (age 13), 319 Franklin St., Keokuk, Ia. 
Silver badges, Frances Benedict (age 16), North 
ington, Mass., and Helen Lombaert Scobey (age 
:), Lambertville, N. J. 
Prose. Gold badges, Zenobia Camprubi Aymar (age 
, 111 Rambla de Catalufia, Barcelona, Spain, and 
Morris Bishop (age 11), #7 Waring Place, Yonkers, N.Y. 
Silver badges, Ruth H. Keigwin (age 14), 35 West 
Sidney Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and Dorothy Butes 
we I1), 275 Central Park, W., New 


LEAGUE. 

Silver badges, Mildred C. Jones (age 16), 405 N. 
64th Ave., Oak Park, IIl., and Julian L. Tiemann 
(age 15), 22 Prospect Terrace, Montclair, N. j. 


WHEN GRANDMOTHER WENT TO SCHOOL. 
BY ZENOBIA CAMPRUBI AYMAR (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge.) 

GRANDMAMA was born in Porto Rico, in the winte1 


1827. The means of education being very limited in t 


f 





York City, 

Drawing. Gold badge, R. E. Jones 
(age 16), Box 61, Milton, N. H. 

Silver badges, Robert W. Foulke 
(age 17), 558 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn., and Virginia Mayfield (age 
12), 1912 Baltimore St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Photography. Gold badge, Alice 
Garland (age 15), Andover, Mass. 

Silver badges, H. Ernest Bell (age 
12), Milton, N. Y., and Fred Loomis 
Mohler (age 11), Swans Island, Me. 

Wild Animal and Bird Photog- 
raphy. First prize, ‘‘ Elk,” by 
Olive C. McCabe (age 17), 570 Boyer 
Ave., Walla Walla, Wash. 

Second prize, ‘* Porcupine,” Ches- 
ter S. Wilson (age 17), 623 S. Broad- 
way, Stillwater, Minn. 

Third prize, ‘* Young Kingfishers,” 
by Rexford King (age 17), Sidney, 
a A 





Puzzle-making. Gold badges, 
Miriam C. Gould (age 15), 16 Foote 
Ave., Jamestown, N. Y., and Paul- 
ine Mueller (age 14), 1030 Hep- 
burn Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Silver badges, Clinton H. Smith (age 13), Allegany, 
N. Y., and Erwin Janowitz (age 11), 387 Jefferson 
St., Buffalo, N. Y 

Puzzle-answers. Gold badge, Marian Swift (age 
14), 20 W. 55th St., New York City. 


“THE OLD HOUSE,” 





BY FRED LOOMIS MOHLER, AGE 11. (SILVER BADGE.) 


island, her parents judged it best to send her to a 
boarding-school in the United States. With three other 
girls she finally arrived at Linden Hall, in Bordentown, 
New Jersey, and began her career under the kindly care 
and supervision of the head teacher, Mme. Murat, daugh- 


ter-in-law of the late King of Naples. Not knowing a 
word of English, grandmama was 





obliged to communicate by signs on 
arriving; but this difficulty was soon 
overcome, as the young pupil rapidly 
mastered her newly acquired language. 

Shortly after her arrival at school, 
grandmama was walking in Bonaparte 
Park with Mme. Murat and her Porto 
Rican companions, when they acci 
dentally met Joseph Bonaparte, who, 
on seeing them, inquired if those were 
**the little Spanish girls.”” Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he spoke to 
the children with great kindness, and 
smiled wistfully as he patted the heads 
of those who might have been his 
subjects. 

The little pupil loved her teachers 
and schoolmates very truly, and was 
Howeve r, 





warmly loved in return. 
during her stay at Linden Hall one 
subject could never escape allusion. 
It was her hair-dress. If my grand- 
mother appeared at table with the 
glossy waves of hair falling on her 
shoulders, Mme. Murat was sure to 





‘“*THE OLD HOUSE.” BY H. ERNEST BELL, AGE 12. 


VoL. XXXI.— 143. 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


observe that her pupil looked so well 





NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 





Viacima Mayrrece Agen 














‘4 HEADING FOK OCTOBER.” BY VIRGINIA MAYFIELD, AGE 12. (SILVER BADGE.) 


that she should never dress her hair differently, but She filled my lonely Heart with glorious light, 
monsieur really preferred. the other style. If, on the And violets blossomed at her hand’s caress ; 
other hand, the hair was drawn up to suit the taste of But Death rode swiftly o’er the plains at night, 
M. Murat, it was madame who thought it a pity. One And took fair Happiness. 


y ore ama resolved to solve this difficult problem ae : 
day grandmama resolved to s¢ ‘ I ‘ Then came one at whose power e’en mighty Death 


Must humbly bow and set his captives free— 
Brought back the maiden spirit with each breath— 
The angel Memory. 





WHEN GRANDFATHER WENT TO SCHOOL. 
A play in one act. Time, 1980. 
BY MORRIS BISHOP (AGE IT). 
(Gold Badge.) 
Characters, GRANDFATHER, Bossy, and L1ZZIr. 





GRANDFATHER (solemnly). Yes, my children, seventy- 
six years ago I was Bobby’s age, just eight years 
old. 

Boppy. And were you taking the Demoragraph sim- 
plified brain-impressing inventor’s preparatory 
course, grandpa? 

GRANDFATHER. Bless you, no. I was just learning 
to write. 

Lizziz. You used the old-fashioned shorthand then, 
did n’t you? 

GRANDFATHER. No; we used the system of writing 

‘ with the alphabetical signs. 

30BBY. Yes; in Millan’s ‘* Detailed Research and 
Philosophical History of the Half-Witted Age” it 
says that it was generally used during that period. 

Lizzie. It is n’t nearly as good as the Martinsonian 
System of Brain Communication, is it? 











““THE OLD HOUSE.” BY DONALD C. ARMOUR, AGE Ir. 


First wooden house built in California. 


and as—in answer to the bell—she gravely took her 
place at table, everybody noticed that half of grand- 
mama’s hair nearest to madame fell in the soft brown 
waves which that lady admired, while the side next 
to monsieur was done up high, as he liked it. Whether 
she dressed it high or she dressed it low, grandmama 
never heard a word about her hair thereafter. 





THE RETURN. 
BY NANNIE CLARK BARR (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge.) 
ABOVE gray barren plains, drear, lone, and bleak, 
A castle stands, from all the world apart; 
About its towers grim eagles weirdly shriek— 
The castle of my Heart. 





Unto its halls a radiant maiden came, 
Singing and laughing on her flowering way ; 
And Happiness was her thrice blessed name, 
Joy was her virelay. 








“THE OLD HOUSE.”” BY ALICE WRANGENHEIM, 
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\NDFATHER. No, 
suppose it is n’t. 
Lizzie, And did n’t you 
do anything else? 
GkANDFATHER. Oh, yes; 
I learned how to read. 

Bossy. Oh, but the Phelp- 
sonian Mind-reading 
and =~ Print-communi- 
cant system is much 
better. I know what 
reading is, because 
Millan’s ‘‘Research” 
tells about it. 

GRANDFATHER. And then 
I learned how to add 
and subtract. 

Bossy Was n’t that arith- 
metic? 
GRANDFATHER. 
Boppy. Well, we have 

Blair’s Unconscious 
Answer Perceiver. 
Lizziz. By means of the 

vibrations of the noise- 
less bell communicant 





Yes. 


“ELK.”” BY OLIVE C 


I see that it is time for our predigested capsulated 


dinner. [Exit everybody. 


Curtain. 


THE SAD RETURN. 
BY RUTH GREENOAK LYON (AGE 13). 
(Ge ld Badge.) 
WHERE the waves are rolling gently on the smooth and 
sandy shore, 

And the rocky cliffs that border Lake Lucerne, 
Then I sigh as I remember that I can come here no more; 

For to-morrow is the day that I return. 


Where the baby ’s crying loudly in apartments just above, 
And the sun is shining down our heads to burn, 
Then I sigh, for I must leave the Wayside Inn—the 
plac el love; 
For to-morrow is the day that I return. 


Where the band is gaily playing ‘* Side by Side in a 
Canoe,” 


And we dance and sing until we all discern 
That the hour-hand of yonder clock is fast approaching 
two, 


And to-morrow—no, to-day—I must return. 





“YOUNG KINGFISHERS.” BY REXFORD KING, AGE 17. 
PRIZE, “‘ WILD-BIRD PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


(THIRD 


McCABE, AGE 17. 
“* WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


While the hurdy-gurdy ’s 
playing ’mid the chil- 
dren’s noisy talk, 

As I contemplate my all 
too short sojourn, 
The voices join the organ 

as it plays “In old 
New York.” 

And I think, alas! this zs 
a sad return. 


WHEN GRANDMO- 
THER WENT TO 
SCHOOL. 
BY RUTH H. KEIGWIN 
(AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 
*“H-vu, huckle, 
buckle, c-u, cuckle, 
huckle-berry-pie.”’ 
The little girls stood in 
an admiring group around 
Mary Love. 
** Oh, who taught you?” 
‘Will you teach me?” was chorused from all sides. 
But Tabitha Reid did not like it. She had used to 
be the center of that circle at the noon hour. ‘*‘ Pooh! 


b-u, 
y; 


(FIRST PRIZE, 











“PORCUPINE.”” BY CHESTER S. WILSON, AGE 17 


PRIZE, “‘ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.” ) 


(SECOND 


That is n’t much. Ill stump you, Mary. To-day our 
spelling lesson is ‘ fruits and vegetables.’ If the mas 
ter calls you for ‘ huckleberry,’ you spell it that way!” 

“Oh, Tab!” The tone was beseeching. It was 
terrible disgrace to be stumped, and this was excep- 
tionally hard. 

«« Stumped?” inquired Tab. 

**No-o; I-I ’ll take it.” 

Just then the bell rang and they all trooped in. 
Now Tab was wily. She knew that the master al 
ways called the words out in order, so she could easily 
find to whom “ huckleberry”” would come. It would 
come to her! She stood just above Mary. Just one 
person must miss to make it come to Mary. 

‘* Second class in spelling come forward!” 

Down the line it came to Tab. 

** Huckleberry!” 

‘««T don’t know my lesson,” said Tab, so Mary would 
have to get it. 
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Zipeer? A Tousne 


GRANDMOTHER WENT 

TO SCHOOL. 

BY DOROTHY BUTES (AGE I1). 
(Silver Badge.) 

WHEN my grandmother was a little ¢ 
she lived in a beautiful house in the cou 
try, and had a pretty Shetland pony tor 
and drive. But, although she heard 
birds singing and saw the grass growing 
the year, and deep down in her heart s 
felt very happy, she was not allowed 
show it, but was taught to be a very pri 
and proper little girl. Her governess had 
made a schedule for little Elizabeth, so tlie 
child had no time to be idle. There w 
something for every moment of the day. 
This is as near as I can remember of how 
the little girl afterward to be my grandmo- 
ther spent her day: 

She dressed, had her breakfast of bread, 
milk, and fruit, mounted her pony and rode 
to the school-house, which was a mile away. 
She dismounted, tied her pony to the hitch- 
ing-post, and walked in with her books 


WHEN 


— 








‘*4 LANDSCAPE STUDY.” BY KOBERT W. FOULKE, AGE 17. 

‘*Then go to your seat and learn it!” came the stern 
reply. ‘‘ Next! ” 

‘* What shall I do?” thought Mary. 

‘*H-u — c —”’ she began. 

**Coward!” hissed Tab, from her seat a step away. 

**H-u, huckle, b-u, buckle, c-u, cuckle, y; huckle- 
berry-pie! There! I have said it.”” And poor Mary 
rushed to her seat with the hot tears on her cheeks. 

** The second class in spelling is dismissed. I will 
speak with Tabitha Reid and Mary Love after the ses- 
sion to-night.” 

That night the master had a long talk with both 
children which they never forgot, although 
they are old ladies now. The master was 
one of the few of his time who did not be- 
lieve in corporal punishment. But he for- 
bade them, during the noon hours, for the 
next week to leave their seats or speak. 

So, though many things were different 
in grandmother’s day, little girls were, and 
always will be, about the same. 


THE RETURN OF FALL. 
BY FRANCES BENEDICT (AGE 16). 
(Silver Badge.) 

SKIEs of deep celestial blue, 
Air so clear and bracing, 
Leaves of ever-changing hue 
With the wind are racing. 


Fruit from overloaded trees 
On the ground is falling; : 
From the wood across the leas, 
Blue jays sharply calling. 


Underneath the walnut-tree 
Stores of nuts are lying, 

Squirrels working busily, 
Future need supplying. 


Through the dark and frosty night 
Bonfires brightly burning. 

Who is wot filled with delight 
At the Fall’s returning? 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


‘*THE OLD HOUSE.” 


under her arm, while the other scholars 
stared at Lizzie’s ‘‘ shining morning face,” 
so full of a readiness to learn, and, ‘‘ wished they were 
in her shoes,’’ as they expressed it. Then there were 
the class recitations; singing, and drawing, that consti- 
tute the lessons in a country school. When school was 
over Elizabeth unhitched her pony and galloped home, 
where a good dinner was awaiting her. 

After dinner tittle Elizabeth had to sit. and sew for 
two hours, and then she could play till six, when she 
had her supper and went to bed. 

You may be sure that Elizabeth did not need a 
second invitation to go out and play, after her long 
imprisonment sewing, and she rushed out to the field 








BY EDMONIA M. ADAMS, AGE II. 


behind the house, where her brothers were playing all 
sorts of delightful games, and soon the little girl was 
as wild as any of them. 

At six o’clock they trooped into the house to have 
their suppers. When that was over they said good night 
to their father, and tumbled into their warm white beds, 
there to sleep for the next ten hours. 
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UNWILLING RETURN. 
HELEN LOMBAERT SCOBEY (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 
THE golden summer ’s over, 
The leaves turn red and brown, 
And flutt’ring from the mother tree 
In showers come whirling down. 


And must I leave the glory 
Of lake and hill and tree, 

The quiet beauty of the woods, 
Where birds sing wild and free? 





If all the year were summer 
And all the nights were day, 
*d live content beside the lake, 
And never go away. 


GRANDFATHER WENT 

TO SCHOOL. 

BY ELSA CLARK (AGE 9). 

GRANDPAPA went to King Edward VI’s 
Grammar School in Southampton—an old 
gray building with church-like windows and a shady 
cloistered courtyard. 

Dr. Isaac Watts studied there. The entrance was in 
Bugle Street, so called because there, long ago, the 
bugles were sounded for changing the guard on the 
old town walls. Most of the boys, to come to school, 
had to cross St. Michael’s Square, on the opposite 
side of which lived all the worst people in the town. 
The boys of these slums used to wait for those of the 
school and try to make them late, and many a fight they 
had beside the church, which is nearly athousand years 
old. 

As weapons the school-boys wore pieces of rope 
round their wrists, with the ends frayed and knotted, 
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turned, the ink-pots would be removed and the mouse 
popped in. Of course it kept running in and out the 
holes, causing great excitement and laughter, and was 
very difficult to catch. 

When the master asked who brought it, the culprit 
was puzzled whether to be at his mercy, or to cause the 
class to be detained and afterward ‘‘ get it hot” (as Ae 
would call it) from his mates. 

Sometimes one boy would steal another’s notes, and, 
folding them carefully, fix them to his penholder, and, 
aiming with a skill that seldom ‘missed. its mark, 
would despatch this arrow toward one of the old beams 
in the roof, laughing to see the other hunting for 
what he would never find. 

Were n’t they naughty boys? 








But some became celebrated men, 
and the school grew so famous that 
it was not nearly large enough for all 
who wished to study there. 

So another was built—and the dear 
old house stands forsaken. 

It looks back upon the time when 
it was filled with laughter and mon- 
keydom, and longs for the days when 
grandpapa went to school. 


SCHOOL 
RETURN. 


BY SIMON COHEN (AGE 10). 


WHEN DAYS 


(Former Prize-winner.) 
VACATION o’er, to school we go, 
Again to study there ; 
To learn some useful study now 
Through winter, cold and bare. 








“‘A STUDY FROM NATURE.” 


In class, 


With these they fought their way to and fro. 
boys speaking had to rise, when others would kindly 
place tacks for them to sit upon, or cobbler’s wax to 
prevent future rising. 

The rows of desks had covered channels along the 


One boy would bring a 
master’s back was 


tops, with holes for ink-pots. 
mouse to school, and when the 


BY MARGARET A, DOBSON, 


Again we turn to book and pad; 
We try to master rules 
Of all the studies that we learn 
In ours, the best of schools. 


AGE 15. 


Our studies they will cease at last 
When summer comes again ; 

Now that the summer-time is o’er, 
We ’Il work like little men. 
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WHEN GRANDFATHER WENT TO SCHOOL 
IN RUSSIA. 


BY MONICA SAMUELS (AGE 17). 








‘““THE MORE STUDIOUS WOULD TEACH ONE ANOTHER MATHE- 
MATICS.” (SEE ACCOMPANYING STORY.) 


Not long ago I was using some colored chalk, and 
grandfather related to me the following facts about a 
Jewish school-boy’s thorny path to knowledge. 

Wealthy families engaged private tutors for their 
girls, seventy years ago, in Russia, and only the boys 
were sent to school. One school was attended by 
about twelve boys, ranging from five or six years to 
sixteen. They gathered at the teacher’s residence, 
where a room was fitted for the purpose with two 
typical wooden benches. The boys would leave home 
eight o’clock in the morning, carrying a Hebrew Bible 
or a Talmud. 


Once there, they went through a most exact drill, 
consisting mainly of memorizing and translating the 
text into M/amalushen, or mother-tongue of the dis- 


trict. A little time would be allowed for recess, vary- 
ing in length and frequency according to the teacher’s 
temperament. 

Those who could afford it took advantage of the ex- 
tra time to go to the writing-master’s house, where 
they would practise Hebrew script on paper, with 
quill pens. No doubt they inked their fingers and 
spoiled their ‘‘nibs,” just as American boys did long 
ago! Those whose parents pos- 
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the boys home on his back, one by one. Of course 
it was very dark at night if the moon did not shine 
and the man generally carried a square candle-lantern 
not ‘‘to find an honest man,” but to return an hones 
boy. 
THE RETURN OF WINTER. 
BY MARGARET ELIZABETH ALLEN (AGE 13). 

Hey! is that you, old Jack Frost? 

Well, I thought that you were lost! 

I ’ve had to listen, watch, and look 

In every sort and kind of nook! 


So, now you ’re here, let ’s have some fun ; 
I’m sure / ’m ready for a run. 

And oh, how nice and fresh I feel; 

I guess I ’Il need a hearty meal! 


I ’ll go to tell my brother Ben 

That our best friend is here again ; 
For he ’s had lots of time to learn 
It ’s a great day when you return! 


WHEN GRANDMOTHER WENT TO SCHOOL. 
BY KATHARINE J. BAILEY (AGE 13). 

GRANDMOTHER’S school-days were happy ones — as 
happy, perhaps, as are my own, though in a very dif- 
ferent way. Her school-house was a low red building 
on a hill, which, in comparison with the houses of to- 
day, would seem very unpretentious. 

The school-room itself was square, with a huge fire- 
place at one side, which rendered the teacher uncom- 
fortably hot, and yet did not keep the pupils at the 
back of the room sufficiently warm. Later this was 
exchanged for an open Franklin stove, with the scholars’ 
seats arranged on but three sides of the room. At this 
stove apples were roasted, and bread, frozen on the 
way over, was often thawed. 

In summer the school was small, never more than 
twenty-five pupils, and taught by a lady from whom the 
little ones learned their ‘‘a-b-abs,”’ and the older ones 
to parse, do sums in arithmetic, and so forth. But, in 
the winter the large boys, who worked on farms in 
summer, attended, and the teacher, this time a man, 
devoted nearly all of his time to teaching them practical 

arithmetic. At recess these big 





sessed fewer rubles spent their 
recess playing marbles with nuts 
or beans, while others would form 
balls of mill-ends of wool. The 
more studious would teach one 
another mathematics from a much- 
prized book, and would solve their 
problems on the stone walls of the 
house, using white chalk, which 
came in round balls, and was 
broken in pieces, the resulting 
sharp edges serving to write with. 
They must all have looked very 
picturesque in their caps, blouses, 
knee-trousers, and winter boots 
of leather. 

The younger boys returned 
home about six o’clock in the 


boys made snow forts, and fought 
wondrous battles, which so intim- 
idated the girls and little boys 
that they spent almost all of their 
time in the cozy school-room 
playing merry games. 

In summer the recess and noon 
hours were the most delightful, 
for a babbling brook ran noisily 
along back of the school-house, 
in the depths of which were in- 
numerable pebbles of many col 
ors. There was a meadow beyond 
the brook where lilies and laurel 
in their seasons bloomed, and the 
children banked the platform of 
the stove with flowers and mosses, 
and filled the window-sills with 





evening, the others remaining 
until ten. Those who remained 
late returned home for two meals 
during the day, and generally lunched before going to 
bed. The Russian winters were so cold and the streets 
so muddy that the schoolmaster employed a man to carry 
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FLORENCE B. BRACQ, AGE 12. 


the blossoms. In a sand-bank 
near the school-house 
built their nests, much to 
delight of grandmother and her playmates. 

The most eventful occasions of the winter were the 
evening spelling schools, to which the people from near 


swallows 
the 
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districts drove in to hear the spellers or take part 

mselves. Often, at the close of the winter, one 
fternoon was devoted to the giving of prizes and the 
peaking of pieces and dialogues, often in costume. 

On the way to and from school the children often met 
the old stage-coach with its four horses and the driver. 
This driver was a very important personage in those 
days, and upon meeting him the boys would nod their 
heads in quaint little bows, and the girls drop curtsies, 
as was the custom when a child met an older person. 

Grandmother’s school-days must have been happy 
ones, for now, after a period of fifty years, the inci- 
dents of them are as plain to her as if they were but 
yesterday. 

THE RETURN OF AUTUMN. 
BY EMILY ROSE BURT (AGE 16). 
(Former Prize-winner.) 

Now the leaves are softly turning 
Brilliant gold and fiery red. 

Now the woodbine, flaming, burning, 
Glows against the rain-washed shed. 


By the roadside, dust-besprinkled, 
Glint and gleam of goldenrod 

Mingled with the blue of asters 
Greet the passer with a nod. 


In the woods the nuts are dropping, 
Brown, upon the leafy floor, 

While the busy little squirrels 
Gather in their winter’s store. 


Heaps of apples, sweetly yellow, 
Piles of apples, richly red, 

For the cellar bins are waiting 
In their grassy orchard bed. 


All the world is wrapped in color ; 
Flames of gold and scarlet burn; 
And we know they herald gaily 
Princess Autumn’s fair return. 
TO 


GREAT-GRANDMOTHER WENT 


SCHOOL, 
RAPELYE (AGE 15). 


WHEN 


BY EMMA L. 

MANY, many years ago, when great-grandmother was 
a young girl and lived in England, her father and uncle, 
the Lord Mayor of London, decided to take her to a 
school in France. 

In those days the journey was a dangerous one, and 
on the way they were obliged to pass, on horseback, 
through a large forest inhabited by outlaws. 

They had traveled but a short time in this forest, 
when they were attacked by robbers, who took them 
through the woods to where their captain was waiting. 
The robbers were respectfully awaiting the orders of 
their chief, when he recognized the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, and, for the sake of a kindness which he had one 
time done him, allowed them to pursue their journey, 
and gave them the password of the forest, so that they 
reached the end of it in safety. 

This story was told me by my Great-aunt Charlotte, 
who, when a child, had loved to hear her mother tell it. 


THE RETURN 
BY ALICE MacDOUGAL (AGE 10). 


Away from dear America, 
Away on the briny sea, 
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Away to the isle of Jamaica, 

There I did wish to be; 

But when I got there, after all, 

I wished to be back again— 
Back to the Bronx’s waterfall, 

Back to the song of the wren. 
And when I got back to my country 
My heart was filled with joy— 
Back to my dear old country, 

Where nothing does annoy. 
GRANDMOTHER WENT TO 

SCHOOL. 
BY WILLIAM HAYS BALLARD (AGE 8). 

WHEN my grandmother went to school she did not 
dress the way we donow. She worea plain little dress 
(a little low-necked), and little short sleeves, and her 
hair was very neatly parted. Her dress looked like a 
pineapple, and she had a pigtail. 

Her teacher was a very stately person, and she said 


WHEN MY 
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no /ady ever touched the back of her chair. So, of 
course, my grandmother had to sit up very straight. 

Every Saturday the children had to darn stockings 
and roll them up; if they were not rolled up per- 
fectly they had to be done over again. They also had to 
learn to step in and out of a carriage. 

My grandmother stayed there seven 
studied English literature, music, French, and history. 
When she went away her teacner gave ner a ‘ Testi- 
monial”’ for her ** Amiable Deportment and Excellent 
Scholarship.” 


years, and 


DAYS.” 


IO), 


‘*RETURN TO 
BY KATHARINE R. 


ME, O HAPPY 
WELLES (AGI 
RETURN to me, O happy days 
Of springtime long ago; 
For now the winter drear is come, 
And loud the wind doth blow. 


Return to me, O happy years 
Of childhood’s merry day ; 

For now the years are flying fast, 
And I ’m too old to play. 
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WHAT I RETURN TO. 
GEORGE B. PATTERSON (AGE Q). 
I RETURN to the haunts where I love to be, 
Along the sandy shore, 
To fish the great wide wat’ry sea, 
As I never did before. 
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WHEN GRANDFATHER WENT TO SCHOO 
BY HELEN MABRY BOUCHER BALLARD (AGE 12). 


Ir is a long time since my grandfather went to 
school at Old Sarum, when George IV was king. 
Things are changed now, and he probably considers 
our modern schools as curious as we do his old one 

How odd they must have looked then, in their funny, 
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GRANDFATHER WENT TO SCHOOL. 
BY ELIZABETH R. EASTMAN (AGE 17). 

HE was a pretty little boy, not quite five years old, 
with blue eyes and long golden curls, and he sat on 
his high seat, dangling his small feet in the air. It 
was his first day at school, and he found watching the 
other scholars at their lessons far more interesting 
than studying his own from his little blue spelling- 
book. 

The master was mending his quill pen, preparatory 
to setting copies for the scholars. 


WHEN 


Suddenly a sound suspiciously like a laugh broke 
the stillness. 

The master looked up with a frown. 

‘*Who made that noise? ”’ he asked sternly. 

«Please, sir, I did,’”’ said.grandfather, timidly, ris- 


ing from his seat. ‘I sneezed.” 

‘*Well, well! Sit down, sir,” said the master. 
‘‘But if you do it again, I "Il shake you in pieces as 
small as a horse.” 

Though his tone was severe he covered his face with 
his hand to conceal a smile, but poor little grandfather 
was so frightened he did n’t see the joke. 

Later on, however, he found it out, and when, about 


old-fashioned clothes, seated on long wooden benches 
before equally long desks! The classics were the 
chief studies, and by the time he was twelve years 
old my grandfather knew the first book of Virgil by 
heart. Arithmetic was not much taught. 

Outside was a pump at which the shivering you 
sters had to wash every morning, and very unpleas- 
ant it must have been on cold days. 

At dinner they had the pudding first. Generally 
it was heavy, uninviting ‘‘ plum-duff.” If they had 
two helpings of that, they were allowed two of meat, 
which came next. Otherwise they had only one. In 
this way much meat was saved. 

Every Monday they were given a big whipping, 
in order that they might ‘ start the week right,” as 
the masters said. They had other whippings if they 
did anything naughty. 

My grandfather left the school about 1830, when he 
was twelve. 

Though probably a good school for those days, | 
would have disliked to go there very much. 


FOR WHAT THE BIRDS USE THEIR BILLS. 
BY MARJORIE BETHELL (AGE Q). 

As we all know, the bird has no hands. Let us see 
what he has todo. He has to make a nest, feed the 
babies, get his food, and preen his feathers. All this 
and much more has to be done with the bill. 

The woodpecker builds his nest in a tree trunk, and 
gets food from the tree. His bill is a chisel. The 
nuthatch’s bill is a hammer. 

The swallow and the robin use a great deal of mud, so 
their bills are trowels. 

The oriole weaves his nest of grass and hairs, so his 
bill is a needle. 

The hawk is a bird of prey. 

The duck’s bill is a strainer. 

The woodcock’s bill is very long, so that he can get 
insects from the water. 





five years afterward, he reached the head 
of his Latin class, he had lost all fear of 
this stern master whom he had learned 
to understand. 


PEGGY’S RETURN. 
BY CLARA B. SHANAFELT (AGE 12). 
On, yes, I had a lovely time; 
Of course you really know that, 
But, Mary dear, before I begin, 
Did you always feed my cat? 


Well, no; I did n’t learn to swim, 
But perhaps I will next year. 

Oh, Mary! did you water my plant? 
How nice! you ’re just a dear. 


Oh, yes, I did have lots of fun; 
There was always something new. 
But somehow I ’m just so glad to be 
home 
That I don’t know what to do. 
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BY STANISLAUS 
F. MCNEILL, AGE 14. 
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The humming-bird’s bill is long and slender to 
reach down into flowers. 


THE FAT BOY’S DREAM. 
BY ANNE ATWOOD (AGE 13). 
O THERE came a wraith in the dead of night, 
And her rasping voice was cold and sad 
As she stood by the side of my small white bed, 
And tore what scanty elf-locks she had. 


And her face was round as the summer moon, 
And white and wan and heavy-eyed ; 

And she wept and groaned in the weird moonlight, 
And oft she looked at me and sighed. 


«‘O Banshee weird,” I cried in fear, 
‘«*Why hauntest thou me in the dead of night ? ” 
But a fearsome groan was all I heard, 
And the shrill, high laugh of a goblin sprite. 


And her garments rattled around her form, 
And the elf-man chuckled in horrid glee, 

And drifted away on a moonbeam white, 
And left the Banshee alone with me. 
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Her elf-locks streamed on the cold night air— 
‘*O Banshee, Banshee, speak!” cried I; 
And her voice was like to the wild north wind 
As she said, ‘‘ I ’m the ghost of a cold mince- 
pie!” 


ROY’S INVENTION. 
BY VIRGINIA S. GRINT (AGE I5). 


Roy sat soberly thinking on the piazza. Mabel, his 
sister, was not getting well as fast as he wished, and 
he thought the reason was because she was confined to 
the house. His parents were poor, and he was trying 
to think of some plan to get her out into the air. At 
last, after much thinking, he got up, and, whistling 
gaily, walked away. 

Up in a cozy bedroom sat Mabel, recovering from 
the fever which left her pale and, oh, so weak! She 
sat as near as she could to the open window, longing so 
much for the balmy air and warm sunshine. She was 
not discontented, knowing that it took quite a while to 
recover from such a serious illness as she had had. 

One sunny afternoon Roy came up into his sister’s 
room, and, looking down on her as she lay on the 
couch, said, ‘‘ Well, sis, how would you like to go out 
to-day?” 
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BY HAROLD GUNTHER BREUL, AGE 15 
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** Roy, not really?” exclaimed Mabel, jumping up in 

her excitement, but falling back again from weakness. 

‘* What is this all about?’ asked Mrs. Thatcher, cém- 

ing pe the room with a bowl of broth. 

oy then said he had made a cart to take Mabel out 
in that afternoon. Mrs. Thatcher consented, and Mabel 
was well wrapped up, and carried in Roy’s strong arms 
into the yard. 

‘* What a queer-looking cart!” said Mabel, looking at 

the vehicle. ‘‘ How did you ever make it, Roy?” 

‘* Well,” said Roy, as he fixed her comfortably into 
the cart, ‘‘ I hated to see you poked up in 
your room, so pale and thin, and so resolved 
to get you out of doors. So I took the old 
wood-box, and, painting it red, put on it 
the wheels of my old express-cart. I then 
made a handle, and put in cushions to make 
it soft. I do think it is rather nice myself,” 
he added, with a little pride. 

Mabel looked gratefully into the kindly 
face above her. ‘‘ And so this is why you 
worked so hard evenings in your shop. 
How tired you must be, but how I do ap- 
preciate it! Dear Roy, your ‘ invention’ 
has made me feel better than the chicken 
broth!”” And Mabel’s happy face repaid 
him for all his labor. 
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Isabel Ruth Cooper 
Katherine Gibson 
Lucia Warden 


PHOTOGRAPHS :. 


Chandler W. Ireland 

Catherine E. Camp- 
bell 

Henry H. Hickman 

Edmund S. McCawley 
. Parsons Greenleaf 
aud L. Symonds 

Margaret Williamson 

Max Plambeck 

Esther M. Wing 

Henry Holmes 

Amy Peabod 

Margaret B. ™ 

Katharine M. Forbes 

Gladys L. Brown 

R. Glen Osborn 

Mary Gove 

Donald Myrick 


PHOTOGRAPHS 2. 


Nellie B. Lewis 
Gertrude Trumplette 
Walter Brettell 
Edith M. Gates 
G. Raymond Green 
Mary Nash 
Eleanor Park 
Florence O. Tirrell 
Rebecca M. Hart 
ar M. Rehfish 
alter C. Preston 
Lucy Dunham 
Dorothy Gray Brooks 
Dorothy Wormser 
Henry S. Kirshberger 
Sarah McCarthy 
Gertrude M. Howland 
Morehouse Coley 
Anna M. McKechnie 
Gladys E. Chamber- 


lain 
George Grady, Jr. 
Theodora B. E. Mc- 
Cormick 
Elsie Wormser 
Fredericks Going 
Helen Froelich 
Beatrice Howson 
Katharine Delano 
Williams 
Alice Pine 
Copstance R., Allen 
Dorothy Hamlin 
Johnathan W. French 
Pendleton Schaick 
Edith M. Hobson 
— Rice Miner 
argarett Street 
Sturges D, Cook 
Ruth French Adams 
Mary Woods 
Clara R. Williamson 
Virginia L. Hunt 
Frederick S. Branden- 


bur, 
Rose hese McCul- 
lough 
Mary Redfield Adam 
Dorothy W. Stanton 
Lewis P. Craig 
T. K. Whipple 
Alice L. Cousens 
Warren Hastings 
Lawrence H. Riggs 
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Marjorie C. Newell 
Isabel La Monte 
Frank P. Abbot 
Katharine Donoho 
Arthur M. McClure 
Irene F. Wetmore 
Lillie Knollenberg 
Francis M. Watson, 


Joes Ss. Perry 
Catherine ‘Denies 
Harold K. Schoff 
Dorothea Clapp 
Carlota Glasgow 


PUZZLES 1. 


a M. Heinan 
adge Oakley 
Lane 


Benjamin L. Miller 
PUZZLES 2 


Armorel Thomas 
Robert K. Clifton 
Nettie Barnwell 
Phyllis Nanson 
Dorothy Alderson 
— . Browne 
[y= Godron 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


“ A HEADING.” 


my 
BY H. V. KINNEY, 


Agnes R. 


L. Arnold Post Whie Max Musselman 


LETTERS. 
Cuicaco, Ii. 

Dear St. Nicuoras: I received the cash prize which you 
awarded me in the May competition, and hereby wish to thank you 
for the same, and also wish to express my appreciation of the help 
which the St. Nicholas League has given me in my art work. 

My drawing for leet 1904, which was awarded the gold 
medal, was the means of obtaining for ine my first chance to study 
art in an art school. I was atending the University of Michigan at 
the time, and the authorities, ha seen the drawing in the St. 
NICHOLAS magazine, sent me te | the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Chicago to be assisted in the illustration of their “ 7 College Annual.” 

The 1 of the St. Nicholas League 


AGE 17. 
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per, John P. Phillips, Rachel Talbott, Ruth Bart- 
oores Ray Randal, John V. S. good, Saidee E. 
Kennedy, Esther A. Goodenow, Frances Bryant God- 
~ Elsie Newton, Margaret ‘Ww. Stevens, Rosalie 
, Barbara Nelson, Konni Zilliacus, Jr., Margaret 
Pt t, Clara B. Shanafelt, Raney G rince, 
thy Elizabeth True, Edith Wellran, Charles Lynch, 
Laurin Zilliacus, Katharine M. M. Sherwood. 


PRIZE COMPETITION NO. 61. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold 
and silver badges each month for the best 
poems, stories, drawings, photographs, 
puzzles, and puzzle-answers. Also cash 
prizes of five dollars each to gold-badge 
winners who shall again win first place. 
This does not include ‘* Wild Animal and 
Bird Photograph ’’ prize-winners. 

Competition No. 61 will close October 20 (for for- 
eign members October 25). The awards will be an- 
nounced and prize contributions published in St. Nicu- 
OLAS for January. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines. 
Title: to contain the word ‘* Welcome.” 

Prose. Article or story of not more than four hun- 
dred words to relate some episode in Japanese history. 

Photograph. Any size, interior or exterior, mounted 

or unmounted; no blue prints or nega- 








are a fine t for young people who intend 
making art or te their vocation, since 
pp bape a hn Lo is accepted, which work is 


Wishing the St. ‘Nicholas League unlimited 
success in its work for the —— 
young folks, I am, sincerely yo 

Has’ BL. Lacuman. 


Mitton, N. H. 

Dear St. Nicnotas: My badge came last 
night and I am more than deli fred with it. 
I shall always keep it, and shall always look 
back with pleasure to the time *‘ when my first 
picture was printed.” I mean to work hard 
this summer all by myself, and shall send in 
more drawings, even better, I hope, than the 
one which was — Thanking you again 
for the beautiful b badge, I remain, 


M 
= a -* E. Jones. 


To.epo, Onto. 
Dear Leacue: We are two girls, and being 


tives. Subject, ** School Days.” 

Drawing. India ink, very black writ- 
ing-ink, or wash (not color), interior or 
exterior. Two subjects, ‘‘ My Playmate”’ 
and a Heading or Tailpiece for January. 

Puzzle. Any sort, but must be accom- 
panied by the answer in full, and must be 
indorsed. 

Puzzle-answers. Best, neatest, and 
most complete set of answers to puzzles in 
this issue of St. NICHOLAS. Must be in- 
dorsed. 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To 
encourage the pursuing of game with a 
camera instead of a gun. For the best 
photograph of a wild animal or bird taken 
in its natural home: First Prize, five dol- 
lars and League gold badge. Second Prize, 

















very fond of Shakspere have formed a ‘‘ Shak- 
spere Chapter. 
_ One of us ~ a in Mineral City and the other 
in Toledo, so we are going to carry on our 
chapter by correspondence. 

We would like chapter correspondents between thirteen and fif- 


teen years of a 
With many > ees for the future success of the League, we re- 


main 
; Your devoted readers, 
He en Py te, President. 
KaTuarine SHERWOOD, Secretary. 


iative letters have been re- 
Word, Alice — ay Frieda 
Amold 


CHorR.” 


OTHER interesting and a 

ceived from Elizabeth M 

G. i, Mae M. Adeleide | Durst, Martin Janowitz, L. 

-_ a — J. Beattie, Dorothy E. yr, J sty Har 
reen, Mara 


Nye, Edna Krouse, Anna B. Carolan, Hazel 
Antone Therese Goldie, Marian A. Smith, Fulvia V ar- 
head, Helene Mabel So . ae A - 
ea e Ma awyer, Dorot n, 
Louise Holmes, Eileen Looawes Smith, bree, 
Marjory H. Thomas, Mabel G. Heine, Corinne Bowers, 
Siena Kellogg, Anna C. Heffern, Mary R. Adam, Harry 
B. Peebles, Dorothy Stanion, Gertrude H. Reazor, Ione 
Casey, Elizabeth R. Eastman, Mary Camp, Jennie Stevens 
Milli en, Margaret Colgate, Edna Reinhart, Grace Haren, 
Gustav Leonhardt, Ned F Durrell, Alice Wickenden Eliza- 
beth Thurston, Doris M. Shaw, ‘Therese T ,M 
| pee Anne V. Russell, pean & ‘Alleine 
— » Sate pawn, Bee r ad, Hack- 
— Jeannie m, Margaret Stuart py Es- 
tadall Daven rothea Bechtel, Sophronia Moore 


traker, A 


“OLD SAN GABRIEL MISSION 
BY KATHERINE DULCE- 
BELLA BARBOUR, AGE *1. 


* OCTOBER.” 
BY WALTER H. 
JOHNSON, 
AGE 8. 


three dollars and League gold badge. 7hird 
Prize, League gold badge. 


RULES. 


Any reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether a subscriber 
or not, is entitled to League membership, and a League 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent on application. 

Every contribution, of whatever kind, must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed 
as ‘‘ original ”’ by parent, teacher, or guardian, who must 

be convinced beyond doubt that the contribution 
is not copied, but wholly the work and idea of the 
sender. If prose, the number of words should 
also be added. These things must not be on a 
separate sheet, but on the contribution itse/f—if 
a manuscript, on the upper margin; if a picture, 
on the margin or back. Write or draw on one 
side of the paper only. A contributor may send 
but one contribution a month—not one of each 
kind, but one only. Address: 


The St. Nicholas League, 
Union Square, 
New York. 





BOOKS AND READING. 


WILLIAM PICKERING was 
a very excellent English 
printer, something less than one hundred 
years ago, who put on the title-pages of his 
books a curious picture. This picture was of 
an anchor about which a dolphin twined itself 
into the letter S. Pickering used this sign be- 
cause it was the sign of two of the most noted 
printers that ever lived, the Aldus or Aldo 
family of Venice. And in order to show that 
he chose the sign for that very reason, Picker- 
ing printed around it Latin words, 4/d Discip. 
Anglus, meaning “English follower of Aldus.” 
Pickering took pride in his work, and, among 
other dainty things, brought out a set of little 
books that are hardly too large for a big doll 
or the library of a doll-house. They are only 
three and three fourth inches tall and two 
inches wide. 

But, small and dainty in size, they are very 
There is one set of 


BOOKS FOR A 
DOLL-HOUSE. 


important in contents. 
Shakspere’s plays in nine volumes; Homer’s 
two great epics make two volumes more; and 
Virgil, Horace, and other great authors com- 


plete the series. It would be a very learned 
doll who could say she knew all there was in 
that library, and she would need excellent eyes, 
for the print is very tiny. 
A POETRY WHEN the fall and winter 
PARTY. make it seem delightful to be 
again indoors, girls often like to have suggestions 
for methods of making their meetings attractive 
—something besides the usual “talk and refresh- 
ments ”— what some eminent man of letters in 
a waggish way described as “ giggle, gabble, 
gobble, and git.” 

A series of little meetings, each in celebra- 
tion of some poet’s birthday or other anni- 
versary, would be an excuse for making some 
interesting additions to the usual program. 
Thus there would be no great difficulty in ar- 
ranging a Shakspere party or a Milton party, 
in which quotations from the works of either 
poet were used in invitations, dinner-cards, 
bills of fare, and so on. Oran American poet 


might be chosen. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
would furnish lines of a cheering nature fit for 
mild festivities; or you might introduce your 
guests to some of the beautiful poems of Celia 
Thaxter, or of Jean Ingelow, if you do not 
mind going outside of our own land. 

CUMULUS, A “Ou, I have been read- 

HEAP. ing a heap of books lately.” 
If you hear this said, it is likely that it is 
not strictly correct. Certainly the language 
might be better, but the idea, too, is not above 
improvement. A boy who would speak so of 
his reading would probably be nearer the truth 
if he said he had been reading a “ spatter”’ of 
books, for the chances are that they have no 
more relation to one another than if they were 
spattering drops of ink. A Aeap of books 
should show a cumulative effect; that is, each 
book should help the others. 

In reading good, sound, wholesome litera- 
ture, your reading does combine together. All 
good authors are trying to teach very similar 
lessons, just as good men and women find it 
easy to agree. They need not quarrel, for all 
are seeking to do what is fair to one another. 
It is the self-seeking, the selfish, who find 
themselves continually clashing. 

Good books, therefore, go well together, 
and each helps to deepen the impression made 
by the rest. Poor books are very much like 
poor marksmen: they send their shot so wide 
that it scatters or fails to hit the target. 

SHAKSPERE WHILE we do not know 
AND SOME MEN so much about the life of 

OF HIS TIME. the author of our greatest 
literary treasures, enough is known to show 
that Shakspere was different from many other 
writers of plays of his own time. He seems 
to have led so quiet and hard-working a life 
that he has made little impression except by 
the words of his pen. Of many dramatists of 
his day we know little except that they wasted 
their time and talents. The really great wri- 
ters have often been of patient industry, and 
have lived as wisely as they have written. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


Certainly it is not positively necessary that a 
genius should exhibit his great powers by prov- 
ing he is lacking in common sense. Milton is 
another example quite as encouraging. ‘The 
lives of Lowell and Longfellow, of Whittier and 
Bryant, also give reason for thinking good poetry 
may live on good terms with practical sense. 
BOOKS IN WHILE it is certainly a 
SERIES. pretty sight to see a long 
row of books in a neat and uniform binding, 
like soldiers on parade, there is a distinct loss 
of individuality. As you glance over your 
books upon their shelves, it is pleasant to recog- 
nize them from their outward dress. They 
keep themselves better in mind if each one is 
not exactly like its neighbors, You are even 
likely to forget what you have if you cannot 
know them from across the room. 

We often go to the bookcase looking simply 
for “ something to read,’’ and then it is an ad- 
vantage to know each book at the first glance. 
Of course this does not apply so strongly to the 
works of a single author. These belong in a 


uniform, and you know what is among them. 


SELECTIONS Some people find great 
FROM AUTHORS. help in collections of ex- 
tracts from a number of authors, and the sales 
of “libraries of literature,” and so on, have 
been very large. But one should always re- 
member that tastes differ in reading, and that 
the editors of these great collections may have 
omitted the very parts of an author that would 
please you most. Certain poems, plays, and 
pieces are by common consent admitted to 
be among the world’s best literature; but it 
does not follow that you may not derive more 
benefit from other works by the same men. 
Besides, until a great writer has been dead at 
least a century or two, it is by no means cer- 
tain that his true rank is rightly fixed. There 
have been great changes in the opinions of 
even the best critics. It is an author’s right to 
have your own judgment of his work. He 
writes for you and to you, in the hope of 
reaching your mind, and he asks for your 
opinion. 

Millet, the painter, was appreciated by only 
a few clever men for many years before the 
public were taught that he was a great artist. 
One man who judged for himself was the 
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American painter William Hunt, a believer in 
Millet from the beginning. 

HOW TO TELL PERHAPS some of you 
THE DIFFERENCE. very modest young readers 
will say that you cannot always tell which are 
the good books—that is, the “really worth 
while” books. But is not this a mistake on 
your part? It is no harder to tell in the case 
of books than in the case of talking, and you 
are surely able to tell what persons you meet 
have something to say that is worth your lis- 
tening. There is no difficulty in deciding 
which people you know interest you most. 
The trouble lies in a wrong notion young read- 
ers may have about the best books. They are 
likely to forget that every grown person has 
been young. Even Homer was once a small boy, 
and no doubt played with wooden swords and 
spears, probably marching up and down and 
having furious combats with other young 
Greeks. The ancient Egyptian little girls had 
their dolls and their toy animals, and very 
likely played the same sort of games with them 
that their remote successors play. Julius 
Cesar often objected to being sent early to 
bed, and Napoleon Bonaparte loved snow- 
fights—they must have done so. 

Great writers are great because they can feel 
with us all, because they are what we all are. 
It is one of the pleasures of growing up to find 
out how we all had the same fancies and beliefs 
when we were little. It is not the greatest and 
best writer who forgets that he was once a 
child; and some of the most interesting and 
best written stories in the world are within the 
understanding of the youngest reader. 

TuaT the dormouse was 
supposed to be sleepy be- 
cause of the French dor- 
meuse, *-om dormer, to sleep, makes plain 
the behavior of one of the guests of the Mad 
Tea-party ; but the reason why the Hatter was 
supposed to be out of his mind is not so readily 
given. There is said to be an old English 
word, long disused, “ hetter,” meaning furious 
or raging, and that this explains the saying “as 
mad as a hatter.” Some think the word comes 
from “ atter,” for adder, the snake. But after 
consulting the authorities one is compelled to 
doubt whether the phrase is at all understood. 


A NOTE ON 
“ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND.” 





THE LETTER-BOX. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


THE fine drawing on page 1065 will recall to young 
readers of St. NICHOLAS the old legend of the Dutch 
captain who, homeward bound, met with long-continued 
head winds off the Cape of Good Hope, but who, with 
Dutch obstinacy, vowed that ‘‘he would double the 
cape and not put back, if he strove until the day of 
doom.”’ He is supposed to have been taken at his word, 
and to beat forever about the clouds in his phantom ship, 
but never to succeed in rounding the point. 

There are other versions of this story, and several 
important works of fiction have been based upon the 
legend. Perhaps the most notable of these are the 
libretto of Richard Wagner’s opera, ‘‘The Flying 
Dutchman,” and Captain Marryat’s novel, ‘‘ The Phan- 
tom Ship.” 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 

My DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: We have been taking you 
for three and a half years, and like you very much. My 
sister also takes you with me; I have a brother too. I 
am American, but live in Japan; although we would 
rather live in America, we have great fun out here. We 
are going to have a show to-day and to-morrow. It is 
‘*Beauty and the Beast,” and is to be in our house. We 
have made a stage with tea-boxes and boards put over 
them and then rugs. There are six children in it and 
one lady, who is our governess. We have a magazine 
named “‘The Monthly Mince-Pie.”” We draw pictures 
for it and write prose and poetry. 

The ‘‘Box of Curios,” a paper out here, has offered 
a yo sy programs and tickets for our entertainment, 
and also asked us to write some accounts, poems, or 


jokes every other week for the paper, which would pay 
us four yen, that is, two American dollars, every month. 
The money we get for the play and our magazine is 
going to the poor soldiers’ families. 
Your loving reader, 
HENRIETTA MCcIvor (age 11). 


BENNINGTON, VT. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I ama member of the League 
and have taken you for five or six years. I have just 
returned from Europe, where I spent a few weeks with 
papa and mama. We took an automobile trip through 
southern England. I enjoyed the sea voyage very 
much indeed. Coming home we saw a very large shoal 
of porpoises, and another time a large whale. 

I have a pony and a dog of my own. Queenie, my 
pony, was given me a year ago, and I have enjoyed many 
long and delightful rides on her back. She is nearly 
black and very pretty. She is also very spirited, once 
having run away with my sister. 

My dog Shamrock is an Irish terrier (as his name sug- 
gests). Heis only a year old, but can do several tricks 
when he wants to, all of which I taught him. 

I likeall of the stories in the St. NIcHotas, but I am 
especially interested in ‘‘ A Comedy in Wax.” 

Wishing you a long and successful life, I am, 

Your affectionate reader, SUSAN E. COLGATE. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I have taken you from Febru- 
ary up to this time, and like you very much. As | 
have never before written to you, I thought that | 
would like to drop you a few lines. 

Among your poems I especially like ‘*‘ The Cannibal 
Man from Chamboree.” 

I am now office boy for my father and enjoy it very 
much. I cipher telegrams, go for the mail, answer the 
*phone, and put things in order. 

I have a subscription to you. Your faithful reader. 
W. O. DIcKINson. 


ITHaca, N. Y. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I enjoy your magazine very 
much. We have taken it about six years. 

I have been looking over some old ones that my 
mother took in 1876, and I found some little French 
stories. I am just beginning to learn German, and I 
wish you would print some German for your readers to 
translate. 

I am ten years old, and I am a member of the 
League. 

Daddy has each volume bound as soon as it is finished, 
and we read them over and over. Your devoted reader, 

M. W. Pounp. 


Wucuou, CHINA. 

Dear St. Nicuoras: A dear friend of my papa’s in 
America sends you tome. I like ‘*‘ A Comedy in Wax ” 
very much, and ‘‘ Two Little New York Maids.” 

I could not tell you how much I love the Sr. 
NICHOLAS. My pets are seven hens, one rooster, and 
one old turkey; we have seven big pigeons and three 
little ones, and the mother of these has two more eggs, 
and in a week we will have two little baby pigeons. 

My little sister and I play with our pets a great deal, 
and we feed them every morning; they know us quite 
well. Ihave three sisters and no brother. Two of them 
are in America at school in Mount Vernon. The oldest, 
Bessie, is fifteen, and the next is Mary—she is thirteen. 
My little sister is four; her name is Frances. I miss 
my two big sisters very much. 

There are only Chinese children to play with here. 

With lots of love to the St. NicHOLAs and authors, 
T remain, 


Your loving reader, Grace McCoy. 


DANVILLE, Ky. 

DEAR ST. NicHOLAS: While reading your May num- 
ber I saw the article telling how to make acanoe. I 
thought I could make one, taking that as a model, and 
I got the lumber and began on it at once. It turned out 
so nicely that I thought I would write to you and tell 
you about it. Last week another boy and I went out 
on a river a few miles from our home, and took a trip 
down the river and camped out all night. The canoe 
held us and a large camping outfit comfortably. The 
only alterations from your model which I made were 
that I did n’t make any rudder, and I used two layers 
of blue-edged drill instead of the No. 10 duck. I am 
sixteen years old, and I made everything about the boat 
with my own hands. 


Yours truly, ROBERT HARBISON. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 


Worp-square. 1. Coast. 2. Owner. 3. Annie. 4. Seize. 
5. Trees. 

Cuarave. Bar-gain. 

ConnecTep Worp-squares. I. 1. Baby. 2. Aloe. 3. Bowl. 
4. Yelk. II. x. Pole. 2. Open. 3. Lend. 4 Ends. III. t. 
Kine. 2. Idol. 3. Nook. 4. Elks. IV. 1. Idle. 2. Deed. 3. 
Lead. 4. Eddy. V. 1. Stab. 2. Tape. 3. Apes. 4. Best. 

TravetinG Puzzie. Chicago, goblin, liniment, enthusiast, 
aster, error, orator, orchard, ardent, entrap, approve, Venice. 

ILtustrarep Acrostic. Second row. Labor Day. 1. Alba- 
tross. 2. Badger. 3. Ibex. 4. Horse. 5. Oriole. 6. Adju- 
tant. 7. Mastiff. 8. Hyena. 

Diacoxats. I. Labor Day. 1. Labrador. : 
February. 4. Caroline. 5. Cowering. 6. Sheridan. 
can. 8. Rosemary. II. Old Glory. 1. Organist. 2. 


2. Marigold. 3. 
7. Ameri- 
Florence 


Om We 
Qe DLP as.2 = 


ve yay eRe ret TL) wor! 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 

(Nightingale). 3. Redoubts. 4. Anagrams. s5. Civilize. 6. 
Monotone. 7. Burglary. 8. Thursday. 

Novet Acrostic. Initials, Autumn; second row, August. 
Cross-words: 1. Atoll. 2. Usage. 3. Turban. 4. Ugly. 5. Muse. 
6. Nape. 

LirerRarRY NuMERICAL EniGMA. 
Can the poets, in the rapture of their finest dreams, 
Paint the lily-of-the-valley fairer than she seems ? 

Dovusie Acrostic. Primals, Virginia; finals, Richmond. Cross- 
words: 1, Ventilator. 2. Irawadi. 3. Roc. 4. Garish. 5. Idiom. 
6. No. 7. Indian. 8. Add. 

TRANSPOSITIONS AND ZiGzaG. Samuel Adams. 1. Lows, slow. 
2. Rams, Mars. 3. me, meal. 4. Stud, dust. 5. Time, emit. 
6. Leap, plea. 7. Race, acre. 8. Door, odor. 9. Maid, amid. 
ro. Muse, emus. 11. Ties, site. 


To our Puzz_ers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to Sr. NicHovas Riddle-box, care of Tut Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes In THE JuLY NuMBER were received, before 
Lilian Sarah Burt —Chuck — Frances Hunter — “‘ Marcia and Co."’ — Constance Fu 
3rainerd — Laura E. Jones— Marian Swift — Eleanor Wyman — Mrs. 
Pair of I’s” —“ Duluth” —Florence R. Elwell —“‘ Allil and Adi” — Bessie Sweet Gal 
Dow — Catharine Hooper— Gwyneth N. 


Nessie and Freddie — Lillian Burson — Laura S 


july 15th, from Marian A. Smith— Grace Haren — 
ler — Margaret J. Porter — Emily P. Burton — Betty 
E. Gabain — — L. 

lu 


‘iemann — Mildred C. 
— Marion Thomas — Agnes 
ennethorne. 


ones— ‘A 


utherford — 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLES IN THE JuLY NuMBER were received peiee July rsth, from D. Dinsmore, 1 — H. A. Hedge, 1 — E. Holyoke, 


1—E. Stafford, :— A. E. Sussdorff, :— R. M. Linnell, 1— S. 
B. Fiske, 2—A. E. Kingman, 1 —A. Hartnett, 1— 
C. Bates, r:— R. H. Eddingfield. x—F. A. Roberts, 1— A. W. 
Catherine H. Steel, 7 
1— Margaret C. Wil 
Williams, 1— 


Katharine Bell, 2— L. M. Taggart, :— 


v, 9 —Evelyn 


CHARADE. 


WE read in caverns gloomy 
My frst lives underground ; 
*T is in the daily papers 
My Zast is always found. 
My whole is wandering ever — 
Moves on in ceaseless round. 
HELEN A. SIBLEY. 


TRIPLE BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


EXAMPLE: Triply behead and curtail a river of the 


United States and leave thus. Answer: Mis-so-uri. 

1. Triply behead and curtail kinship, and leave not 
out. 2. Triply behead and curtail greatness of size, 
and leave the egg of an insect. 3. Triply behead and 
curtail full of tendons, and leave clamor. 4. Triply 
behead and curtail to waver, and leavé sick. 5. Triply 
behead and curtail to make a road with small, broken 
stones, and leave the name of the first created man. 
6. Triply behead and curtail a very remarkable occur- 
rence, and leave a cape in Alaska. 7. Triply behead 
and curtail conciseness, and leave a Japanese coin. 
8. Triply behead and curtail superfluous, and leave the 
German word for “and.” 9. Triply behead and curtail 
briefly, and leave to deface. 10. Triply behead and 
curtail a poetical division of verse consisting of three 
measures, and leave a personal pronoun. 11. Triply 
behead and curtail tending to repel, and leave a measure 


ric 
c. j. aa, —M. Cragin, 2— James Harvey Mohr, 3—M. Murrish 


oO 


» 1 —D. Robinson, 1—J. C. Watt, :— M. Garrett, 1 —Christina 


»r—R. 


- V binson, r— D. Crounse,1 —L. P, Fiske, 1—L. B. Westgate, 1 — 
— Harriet Bingaman, 6— E. F. Harrington, 3— M. L. Holmes, 1— P. J. 

. Goodrich Patch, 8 — Edward Bentley, 3 — M. Dillay, :— M. McConnell, 1— W. R. N: 
Mary Elizabeth Mair, 8— Myrtle Alderson, 8—Volant V. Ballard, 8—F. Reinhart, 1 — John Farr Simons, 8— 
Leonard Swain, 3—R. Gates, 1— Elizabeth D. Lord, g—M. R. Smiley, rt. 


Carpenter, 1 — F. Rice, 1 — D. Sage, 
elson, 1— L. 


of length. 12. Triply behead and curtail a depraved 
person, and leave to steal from. 
The initials of the twelve little words will spell the 
name of a pleasant season of the year. 
ERWIN JANOWITZ. 


OBLIQUE RECTANGLE, 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


1. A LETTER. 2. Aboy. 3. Asatire. 4. Clothed. 
5. A form of action for the recovery of a personal 
chattel wrongfully detained. 6. Merciful. 7. Spanish 
overnesses. 8. To exalt. 9. Tabulating. 10. To 
furl. 11. The abbreviation for a famous island. 12. A 
letter. MIRIAM C. GOULD. 
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ILLUSTRATED NUMERI- 
CAL ENIGMA. 


In this enigma the various 
words are pictured instead of 
described. When all are right- 
ly guessed, the thirty-three let- 
ters will spell a proverb valua- 
ble to traders. 


DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 


2 3 

CROSS-WORDS. I. 
door merrymaking. 2. The 
mouth of a volcano. 3. A se- 
vere trial. 4. For some time. 
5. A legislative body. 6. A 
basket made of rushes in which 
figs are imported. 7. Conflict. 
8. To graft by uniting. 9. Ha- 
tred. 10. Powerful. 

From 1 to 2,a place taken from 
the British by the Americans in May, 
1775; from 3 to 4, the colonel of the 
“Green Mountain Boys.” 

WILMOT T. CLOSE (League 
Member). 


An_out- 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals and finals each spell the sur- 
name of an American author. 

Cross-worps (of equal length): 1. Any- 

thing worshiped. 2. A city in Nevada. 3. 

- Outlook. 4. Unemployed. 5. Part of the 

hand. 6. A measure of capacity. 
RICHARD B. THOMAS (League 

Member). 


DIAGONAL. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition. ) 


ALL of the words described contain the 

same number of letters. When rightly 

guessed and written one below another, the diagonal 
(beginning with the upper left-hand letter and ending 
with the lower right-hand letter) will spell the name of 
an American engineer and inventor. 
CROss-woRDs: 1. Controllable. 2. A word of many 
syllables. 3. Underground. 4. Negligence. 5. Acur- 
rent below the surface. 6. Ahorsewoman. 7. Having 


RIDDLE-BOX. 


— 


a channel or canal. 8. Tem- 
perament. 9. The science of 
history. 10. A layer above an- 
other. 11. The act of assimi- 
lating. 12. The act of con- 
structing. 

PAULINE MUELLER. 


TRIPLE CROUSS-WORD 
ENIGMA. 
(Stlwer Badge, St. Nicholas League 
Competition. ) 

My firsts are in teams, but not 
in feed; 

My seconds in Arabs, but not in 
Swedes ; 

My ¢hirds are in reindeer, but 
not in boar; 

My fourths are in captain, but 
not in war ; 

My f/ths are in stranger, but 
not in friend ; 

My sixths are in follow, but not 
in wend; 

My sevenths are in lend and 
send and mend. 

My wholes are three capitals in 
the United States. 

CLINTON H. SMITH. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


I. Upper LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A 
heavenly body. 2. Separated by violence. 
3- Surface. 4. To harvest. 

II. UppER RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: I. 
One of the books of the Bible. 2. To 
stare at impudently. 3. A feminine name. 
4. Lank. 

ITI. CENTRAL SQUARE: I. A frame for 
holding pictures. 2, A common fruit. 3. 

Atwig. 4. Afeminine name. 5. Lawful. 

IV. Lower LEFT-HAND SQUARE: I. {4 
A Biblical name. 2. A bundle or package ’ 
of goods in a cloth cover, and corded for 
transportation. 3. Certain trees. 4. For fear that. 

V. Lower RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: I. A merry-an- 
drew. 2. A genus of succulent plants found in warm 
countries. 3. A feminine name. 4. The period occu- 
pied by the earth in making its revolution around the 
sun. AGNES R. LANE (League Member). 
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